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V1L'EAGE 


FRIEND OF MAN. 


R. SMITH, betimes diſguſted with 
the hurry of a life in London, had juſt 
bought a country houſe, in Shropſhire, where 
he meant to — away the remnant of his _ 
in ſtudy, and the exerciſes of humanity, His 
turn of mind, which had beef always rather 
ſerious, made him fond of ſolitary walks, He 
had already viſited each quarter of the neigh- 
bourhood about his cot; but having chanced, 
one day, to ſtray a little farther out into the 
country, than was uſual with him, he diſco- 
vered a delightful valley, whoſe appearance 
was adapted tothe diſpoſition of his heart. En- 
circled upon every fide by hills, on whoſe de- 
elivities were e groves, and W it 
9 A 2 cemed 
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ſeemed to be the aſylum or retreat of rural 
happineſs. The ſilence of the ſcene was inter- 
rupted only by the echo of a torrent, that, 
precipitating from an eminence, aſſumed the co- 
lours of the rainbow, when the ſun, no higher 
than a certain elevation, played upon the wa- 
ter with his beams. Its foam was ſpread about 
the baſon it had hollowed tor ſelf in falling. 
It divided then, into a miltirude of little rills, 
that the inhabitants had led along through ma- 
ny ſerpentine directions, to refreſſi the mea- 
dows with their ſoft humidity. 

The natural beauty of the place, however, 
was not what particularly raiſed ſenſations of 
delight in Mr, Smith. The valley, in its 
length, was covered with: new cottages, each 
having a ſufficient quantity of well-tilled 
ground, a garden, and an orchard appertaining 
to it. They were parted from each other by 
no other fence than holly hedges, which, in 
Mr. Smith's idea, indicated both the richneſs 
of the ſoil, and the reciprocal good faith of its 
inhabitants, He was rejoiced to fee, that not, as is 
the caſe in many other parts, one fingle man 
had to himſelf alone appropriated this delight- 
ful ſpot of country. It afforded him the great- 
eſt pleaſure, to ſuppoſe, as certainly appear- 
ances might warrant ſuch a ſuppoſition, to ſup» 

ſe, I fay, that many families might here en- 


joy the bleſſings of a life not ſtraitened with re- 


ſpect to means, but at their eaſe. While in 


kis heart he could not but congratulate the man 
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FRIEND OF MAN. 6 
by whom this order was eſtabliſhed, (for the 


regularity and ſameneſs of the whole, ſuſhci- 
ently denoted it was one man's planning) he 
applauded his beneſicence. Reſigned to ſuch 
affecting thoughts, he had not yet remarked a 
tempeſt that was brewing, till a ſhower of rain, 
with lightning, rouſed him from his reverie, 
and he looked round about him tor ſome ſhelter. 
He ran forward to the firſt farm door, and 
knocked: a woman, very ancient, but whoſe 
figure was in ſome ſort venerabic, not decrepid, 
opened and reccved him, though a ſtranger, 
with the readieſt welcome he had ever met 
with, I am glad, faid ſhe, our cottage was 
the neareſt to yon; though our children, like» 
wife, would hive given you a kind reception. 
Since the ſtorm has thus ſurpriſed you in the 
middle of the valley, you could ſcarcely have 
been ſheltered at one cottage that belongs 


not to the family. But you are wet: come in, 


and I will make a fire to dry you. 

While the fire was lighting, Mr. Smith, at- 
tentively conlidered the apartment. He ob- 
ſerved about it an uncommon neatneſs, and 
ſuch furniture as ſpoke the maſter of the houſe 
not poor. He was not grieved at this laſt cir. 
Kumſtance, He had diſcovered from thoſe firſt 
few words the good old woman had juſt dropped 
In converſation, that the houſes in the valle 
Pere her children's, and the intimation raiſed 

is curioſity to know ſtill farther, He was 
Jult prepared to aſk a queſtion, when he heard 
a voice 
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a voice from an adjoining chamber, aſk the 
woman whether ſhe was taking care 0f-— 
Yes, yes, interrupted ſhe, fear nothing, my 
good man. 

Is that your huſband, pray? ſaid Mr. Smith. 

Yes, fir, replied his hoſteſs : he is there in 
the apartment fronting you. 

Mr. SMITH. Will you permit me to go in, 
and thank him for your hoſpitality ? 

The Woman. With all my heart, fir: you 
will neither of you, very poſſibly, be ſorry that 
you know the other. Step in, fir, at once. 

He did fo, and perceived an ancient man re- 
poſing on a bed, the clothes and furniture of 
which were very good, He bad no cap on, 
and his hair, than which the ſnow could not be 
whiter, overſpread his ſhoulders. Time, in 
Mr. Smith's idea, had reſpected more than 
always is the caſe, his countenance, which in- 
dicated the ſerenity and goodneſs of his heart. 
A {mile was on his lips, nor were his eyes, as 
yet, without ſome brightneſs. Mr. Smith, at- 
tracted by ſo fair an outſide, drawing near the - 
bed, began as follows; Good old man, what 
ails you? Are you 111? © 4 

The Max, No, fir: thank God, I am not: 
but, when any one is fourſcore years of age, 
and upwards, he can never boaſt of being in a 
perfect ſtate of health, not even when his an- 
{wer to a queſtion, ſuch as you juſt now pro- 
ou to me, would be, that he is well. I. 

ave, however, not long left off working, and. 
provided 


r 


to take care of, 


FRIEND OF MAN. , 


provided it were not from the idea of afflifting 
my dear children, — But they will not let me 
labour any longer. . 

Mr. SMITH. They are in the right, You 
muſt have dearly purchaſed your repoſe. 

The Man, Without the leaſt degree of 
boaſt, I may, indeed, confider I have earned 
it, How much hay have I not carried in! 
How many ſheaves, not tied together ! In reali- 
ty, I have not ſpared my limbs. But, in re- 
turn, and notwithſtanding ſo much labour, I 
have always been content and happy; as I 
mean to be, for the remainder of my days. 

Mr. SMITH. But, after ſuch a life of exer- 
ciſe, how can you bring yourſelf to paſs a day 
in bed, without complaining time hangs heavy 
on your hands ? 

The Man. Hangs heavy on my hands, fir ! 
Truly I have ſomething elſe to mind. It is 
my body only that takes reſt ; my head is ſtill, 
as it has always been, at work, Time never 
can hang heavy on his hands, who has ten chil- 
dren, and no leſs than fifty children's children 
I can have but twelve hours in 


the day to think of ſuch a little multitude; and 


every day, they give me an account of their 
affairs and labour. I muſt put all that in order, 


There is ſome one conſtantly upon my hands 
that muſt be married, and I cannot in a mo- 
ment, ſettle every match, If thoſe J have pro- 
vided for in this way, are now proſperous, tis 
to me they owe their wellare; for, not one 
among 
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among them all has ſettled, but I thought of 
him, or her, a year beforehand. I have now 
three marriages in hand, and am in hopes they 
will turn out as happy as the reſt I have been 
hitherto engaged in. 

Mr. SMITH. You are happy, then, I take 
it, in your family ? 

The May. If any one acquainted with me, 
would deſire to win my heart, he muſt make 
mention of ſome circumſtance, that I may in- 
troduce it among other converſation. Come, 
dear wite, and let us have a little of that ale 
you know of, I would ſet my tongue a going 
on the ſubject of our children. 

Mr. SMITH. Have you many with you? 

The Mar, Only two, and thats grand-daugh- 
ters. How am I to lodge an army? Tis my land, 
and not my houſe, I am deſirous to enlarge. 
Thank God, I have been able to beſtow on 
each a tolerable portion, not in geld, but acres, 
without growing pogyp There was a deal of 
land, that no one ine neighbourhood ima- 
gined it worth while to cultivate; and which 
1 bought at an inferior price. I ſet immedi- 
ately about the tillage of it, and beſtowed it as 
to many marriage portions on my davzhters, 
it brings gold in now. 

Mr. SM1Ta., And of ſo many children, my 
good friend, has none at any time occaſioned 
you the leaſt uneaſineis? I 

The Man. Yes, ſometimes : but not often: 
as for inſtance, when the little things were ill. 

However, 


am 
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However, I had ſkill enough to cure them by 
the uſe of thoſe few plants I am acquainted 
with. Reſpecting their behaviour, every thing 


has always gone on well, 

Mr. dure. Becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, you 
have at all times held them out a good ex- 
ample ? 

The Man. That I have, fir, by God's 
bleſſing. In my youth, I was as wild as any 
other, and there could not be a dance in this or 
any neighbouring pariſh, but, for my part, I 
was at it. Notwithſtanding, when once mire 
ried, I left off ſuch pranks. My wife was for- 
tunately handſome, good, and ſprightly, and 
that keeps a man in awe, Then ſoon came 
children, I had not at that time more than TI 
knew what to do with : but what then ? Had I 
been rich for my own benefit, I ſhould have had 
the heart to be ſo for my family's, I uſed my 
boys to work betimes, and took them out into 
the ſields as ſoon as they could walk. I put the 
youngeſt on my plow, and was delighted while 
the others played their antics round it. My 


dear girls too were accuſtomed in the evening 

to divert me with their longs, while ſpinning. 

I inſtructed the whole ten to work with plea- 

uren ſo that they might cat their bread with ſa- 
isfaction. 


Mr. SMITH, And you fee them ſome— 


times ? 


The Man. Sometimes fir? When I was 


More in legs, I uſed 5 my weekly circuit, 
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and obſerve if every thing went well among 
them. But at preſent, that old age confines me 
to my chamber, tis their turn to vilit me. The 
ſermon is no ſooner over, than my daughters 
and grand daughters come to ſee me, with their 
little ones, It would be worth your while, fir, 
to behold me in the midit of twenty women, 
dreſſed as for a marriage, and as handſome all 
of them as angels. You ſhould ſec, I fay, how 
they all kiſs and cling about me. The diſpute 
is, which of them ſhall hug me moſt, But any 
one may ſee with half an eye, they never are 
coquets except with me. There is a family re- 
ſemblance in their children, and that charms 
me. I have upwards of a dozen of them in my 
arms, or elſe between my legs; and to my cars, 
their prattle is the ſweeteſt of all muſic. 
. Mr. Smithy. I can eaſily believe you. 

Such a weekly meeting muſt be quite delight- 
ful to you. | 

The Max. And them likewiſe as I hope. 
I love to fee all mirth and pleaſure round about 
me. I have got behind my barn a piece of 
graſs to dance on, Tis the laſt I laboured. Till 
of late, I uſed to open once a week the ball by 
taking out my good old woman ; after which, 
the reſt would cut their capers round about us. 
They would dance the country dances of my 
time, when, I acknowledge, I was uſed to think 
the ground even bore me up, ard that I friſked 
it with the numbleſs pair ot heels about me. 
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Mr. Suirh. Have you any violins among 

ou? 

The Max. No, fir: but what then? Has 
not my little tartar, Valentine, his flageolet ? 
Young ily boots is but twelve years old, and yet 
he pipes ſo well, that all the village, I believe, 
would jump maſt-high to hear him. Oh, if he 
were here, that I might ſhow him to you! He 
is quite my moral, but without theſe wrinkles. 
"Therefore J confider him my Benjamin, the 
child of my old age, the favourite of my heart. 
I tell you this, becauſe you are a ſtranger: it 
would vex me, fhould my family know any 
thing about it. | 
Mr. SmitTH. But the other fix days of the 
week muſt ſeem quite tedious, fince you have 
not then the company of your beloved family. 
The Max. It 1 have not that pleaſure, I 
have others. I have never, for a length of 
ume, been abſent from the pariſh I now live in. 
Every foot of ground about it do I know, as 
well as my fire fide. Then too I am familiar 
with the inhabitants as well. I can remember 
when they came into the world. They come 
for my opinion upon every matter relative to 

Suſbandry, in which they are engaged. They 
need but bring me, as a ſample of the ground the 
Have to do with, half a dozen ſhovelfuls. 1 


Handle it; I taſte it; and inform them on the 
pot what ſced will moſt thrive in it. 


If they 
poor people, I provide them with the ſeed 
9B 2 they 
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they want, and they repay it me the enſuing 
harveſt, I expect, that thoſe to whom TI have 
myſelt been ſerviceable, ſhould work for them 
a whole day or fo, upon occaſions, which is all 
the recompence I look for from them. I have 
known the time when many of my neighbours 
would work only for themſelves ; and after all, 
not proſper by it. They would think they 
could not thrive but by the ruin of their neigh- 
bours, I perſuaded them of the reverſe, by 
proving, that the more they ſhould enrich the 
ſoil, the richer every individual of them would 
become; that all their grain and vegetables 
would fell better, when their goodneſs ſhould 


have wherewithal to wheedle dealers to Heir 


market rather than another; and that to ac- 
compliſh ſo defirable a purpoſe, they ſhould aid 
each other. As the ſeaſon happens to be dr 

or wet, the harveſt on the plain 1s more or les 
abundant than the produce of the highlands. I 
perſuade them into an agreement with each 
other, ſo that they may firſt begin to gather in 
the ripeſt, and they find their proſit in ſo doing; 
for inquire at market, what the reputation of 
our grain and vegetables is? The dealers quar- 
rel to get ours in preference to thoſe of every 
other farmer, and even buy them ſtanding; and 
in ſome extraordinary caſes, ſooner than they 
can be ſown. Whereas, from any other pariſh, 
let there be but half a dozen buſhels of bad 


wheat, and that ſhall be ſufficicat to diſcredit + 
Mr. 


the remainder. 
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Mr. SmiTH. Theſe reflections have good 
ſenſe for their foundation, I muſt own : and 
yet methinks tis very rare that villagers adopt 
them. How came you to do fo ? 

The Man. It was all the fruit of my expe- 
rience. I muſt, notwithſtanding, tell you, I 
was very much aſſiſted by our vicar, who, did 
you but know him, you would ſay is very 
clever. I have made him ſomething of a biſhop, 
by the weddings, tithes, and chriitenings, with 
which I have enriched him. He has even dealt 
out my inſtruEtions from the pulpit to advantage; 

for the peaſant, following thoſe inſtructions, 
rather than the rules contained in books, has 
found himſelf the better for it In reality, my 
rules are very few, ſcarce more than half a dozen 
words: No reſt, good neighbours, to your land; 
but peace among yourſelves, 
Mr. Sir. Upon ſuch principles as theſe, 
I fancy you have not done ſo much good to any 
lawyer you may have reſiding hereabouts, as 
to your vicar ? 
The Man, We have one of ſuch a buſineſs 
| here indeed; but I have been the cauſe that he 
has no great trade. I ſhould have been as rich 
as any Jew, if I had only taken ſixpence or a 
+ groat for every conſultation, There are al- 
ways differences of one kind or other to adjuſt 
: In villages, and principally when the ground of 
any one deceaſed 1s to be parcelled out among 
his heirs. Accordingly they come on ſuch oc- 
caſions, or the like, for my advice, If there are 
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children to be married, I ſoon ſettle the affair. 
If there is any ground in diſputation, and the 
parties cannot of themſelves agree, they take me 
in their little cart; and being on the ſpot, I 
have the ground ſurveyed, I weigh within my 
mind the good or bad condition of it, with the 
uantity, and thus endeavour, if I can, to ſa- 
tisfy the different parties; but if either of them 
is determined to hold out, I get them all toge- 
ther on the morrow here, where, as yourſelf 
will own, as ſoon as my good woman ſhows her- 
ſelf, I always keep upon the cock a barrel of de- 
licious ale, that would go near to ſoften and ſub- 
due the flintieſt heart. They taſte it, and as 
ſoon as it begins to warm my diſputants, I tell 
them that a lawſuit would coft ten times more 
than all the ground is worth, that if they pro- 
ſecute it, they will loſe their time, their money, 
and the ſweets of being friendly to each other. 
J point out examples ot too many, that becauſe 
they did not follow my advice, have waſted to 
a lath, while their attorney fattened on them, 
The firit bottle 1s ſcarce drunk, when they no 
longer look as it they curſed each other in their 
hearts ; and afterward, the ſecond makes them 
hearty friends. I loſe my ale by ſuch a prac- 
tice ; but I get a deal of pleaſure to reward me 
i n this life, and give me hopes for that which 
is to come. 
Mr. SMITH. Yes, I conceive what power- 
ful rhetoric a bottle of your liquor muſt poſ- 
ſeſs; but what I moſt of all admire, my friend 


1s, 
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is, the good uſe to which you put it. Ale too 
often renders thoſe who drink it, riotous; but 
in your hand, it tends to the eſtabliſhment of 
peace, 

The Man. I owe it ſuch an honour, for the 
ſervice it has done my age, T1s nothing but 
my ale that, for theſe ten years paſt and up- 
wards, has kept warm my fiomach, and pre- 
vented my whole maſs of blood from being 
Chilled within me, I have never been accul- 
tomed to drink more than would ſuffice to 
quench my thirſt : on which account, I find it 
much more ſalutary now than otherwiſe per: 
haps it would be. Half a tumbler is enough 
to warm me for two hours. I know not how 
you find yourſelf; but I, for my part, think 
that talking of it makes me thirſty ; and a draught 
would now be weicome. Where can Margaret 


be got to? How ſhe ſtays! Ah, fourſcore years 


of age about a perſon are not half ſo caſy to be 
carried as a bottle is: but huſh ! I think I hear 


her! 


The Woman (entering with à bottle and three 
gla ſes.) Yes, yes, here I am, ſweet huſband. 

The Man (Acting up.) Come then, Peggy, 
my dear Peggy, pour it out: You ſmile, fir; 
but with liquor in my hand, I always call her 
as I uſed to do when, fixty ycars ago, I came a 
courting to her. I need only, as I often do, 


' lowk at her through my glaſs, and ſhe appears 
+ as roly to the full as ever, I may fay,—Your 


health, 
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health, dear Peggy. Yours, fir. (after they 
hawe drank.) Well, how is it? 

Mr. SmITH, Excellent. I never in my life 
remember taſting better, 

The Man, Better is not to be met with. 
That, fir, I will fay in favour of my ale. But 
what are you about, dear Peggy, thus to ſpare 
it? Drink, drink heartily ; and never fear, but 
it will do you good. I find already it begins to 
make me chearful, and I love you, Peggy, now 
as much as ever. Though, fir, you may not 
as yet be married, you will hardly die a batche- 
lor; and therefore take my counſel. Treat 
your wife ſo well, that you may always think 
with pleaſure of the day you married; and in 
that caſe you will never find yourſelf grow old. 
Aſk Peggy elſe. Speak, wife; do you not till 
e + very well our wedding day? With 
what 1 your band, when we 
were kneeling both before the parſon, and how 
ſweet a look you gave me! It rejoiced my heart! 
I recollect the whole affair. The truth 1s, tis of 
no long date; no longer, as I ſaid juſt now, 
than fixty years ago. 

The Woman. Ah, huſband, they have fled 
us very faſt indeed ; and our beſt days are gone 
for ever, 

The Man, Gone for ever, Peggy! With 
how fad a tone you ſpeak, as if you were un- 
happy! Are you not at eaſe in your old age ; 
and what is more, as well as you could wiſh to 


be? Come, tell me, what you want? Perhaps 
more 
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more ſtrength of body ; but, dear Peggy, has 
not God preſerved us hitherto in health, that we 
might find the joy. of a long life? When our 
laft hour is come, the tomb will have leſs terrors 
when it opens to receive us. 

Mr. Smira. But why occupy yourſelf with 
ſuch ſad notions, in the very moment, as 1t were, 
of pleaſure ? 

The Man. O, my dear, good fir, I fear 
not dying: let death come whenever God 
thinks proper. Can you think J have forgot I 
am but mortal. Since my life had its begin- 
ning, it muſt likewiſe have its end. 

Mr. SMITH. But having, by your virtuous 
conduct in this world, enjoyed a life of ſuch 


ſubſtantial happineſs, can you without regret 
\refign it? 


The Man. I ſhould find myſelf much more 
unhappy, bad I miſemployed my time; had I 
been indolent and diſſolute; had I omitted to 
do any good God's providence had put into 
my power; or had I now the mortitying ſight 
or thought betore me of a numerous family, that 
would be left in vice or want. Whereas, inſtead 
of ſuch afflicting contemplations, I have now be- 
fore me the remembrance of full fourſcore years 
conſumed in uſeful labour, of a ſpacious tract 
of land made fertile, and of many friends aſ- 
ſiſted. I reflect with pleaſure that my ſons and 
grandſons are all wealthy, honeſt, and labori- 
ous; friends to one another; loved, eſteemed, 


and cheriſhed by the neighbourhood, I leave 
my 
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my eldeſt ſon the cot I built (as I believe I ſaid) 
myſelf, and he will both {ill up my place, and 
do the duties I have hitherto diſcharged. As 
chief of the whole family, he will approve him- 
ſelf to all his brothers, ſiſters, and their chil- 
dren, what I was to them. Tis ſweet, when 
one can carry ſuch a conſolation to our tombs ? 

Mr. SMITH, But you will hear their ſighs ; 
and muſt conceive, your ſeparation from them 
will be painful? 

The Max. Ves; I think indeed they will be 
grieved when they conſider they muſt loſe me z 
but by the Almighty's bleſſing, I ſhall have it 
in my power to ſoften their affliction ; for of 
all mankind, a peaſant, I may ſay, is beſt ac- 
quainted with the law of nature, and the 
ſtrength of what we call neceſſity. He ſees 
from day to day old trees replaced by younger, 
and from year to year, the ſealons follow 
one another. TI will repreſent theſe matters to 
my children, when I fee them got together 
round my dying bed; and will convince 
them, that thus having given me a long and 
happy life, God crowns his goodnefs by re- 
moving me, before I ani become a burden to 
myſelf and them, by {ickne{s and infirmity. 
This is what I will inforce as long as I have any 
breath. They muſt take comfort after I am 
dead, when I myſelf confider death a comfort 
TO me. 

Mr. Sv1Ttm. You are then without one fear 
reſpecting an hereafter? 

The 
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The Max, While I was under the tempta- 


tion of committing fin, I feared the Lord; but 
now I only love him, and perſuade myſelf ſuch 
confidence and truſt on my part, give him plea- 
+ ſure. Oh, thou God of goodneſs, after ſuch a 
* multitude of bleflings as thy providence has 
® rained upon my head, let me preſume to aſk 
one more, In thy compathon, look upon the 
partner thou beſtowedſt on me, to partake of the 


enjoyments and diſtreſſes of my life. We are 


grown old together; let us therefore die toge- 


ther. How can I ſurvive her? Would my 
trembling hand have ſtrength enough to cloſe 
her eyelids. And what griefs would not the 
thought of lokng me occaſion her, when the 
ſhould never hear me make another anſwer to 
her plantive voice ; when, as it were, ſhe ſhould 
be buried in the ſolitude of rhis deſerted houſe ! 
Do not permit that death ſhould ſeparate two 
fouls, that, for theſe ſixty years and more, have 
always been together. Grant us this one favour, 
gracious God; this laſt, It is the only one thy 
providence has in the riches of its goodneſs left 

s todefire, We wiſh not to delay our death. 
Þioke of us whenever thou think'ſt proper. 
Only whan we die, oh, Father, let our hands be 
joined together; and thus joined, let us preſent. 
ourſelves before thee, and give in the account 
of our paſt life. Thou knoweſt it bas been but 
one, ſo ſtrictly have we been united. Let the 


death we have to ſuffer then be only one. 
The good old man, who, to addreſs himſelf 


o 


1 
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THE VILLAGE 


to God in this affecting manner, had made ſhife 
to riſe, and was upon his knees, fell back, when 
he had finiſhed, being ſpent with the fatigue. 
Affrighted, Mr. Smith was on the point of run- 
ning out to fetch his wife, but turning round, 
he ſaw her in a corner. She had there been on 
her knees from the beginning of her huſband's 
prayer; her arms were ſtill held out towards 
heaven, He carried her, ſcarce knowing where 
ſhe was, to the old man, who cheered her with 
a ſmile, and that vivacity with which he held 
his hands out to her. Mr, Smith, however, 
thought it neceilary he ſhould go, and leavethe 
honeit man to his repoſe ; which, after ſuch a 
violent emotion, he much needed. He returned 
them thanks for their obliging hoſpitality, and 
promiſed he would come and ſee them in a fort- 
night's time, or thereabouts, again, 


The ſtorm that had compelled him to take G 


ſhelter, was by this time diſſipated. Nature 
putting off her gloomy aſpect, had reſumed a 
radiant ſplendour, and ſerene appearance; and 
the ſun, that then was on the point of ſetting, 
ſeemed to glow with an additional degree of 
brightneſs. This appearance of the ſky came 
home to Mr. Smith's imagination with the re- 
collection of the good old man. It was the 
type, as he imagined, of his ſoul, alternately 
impreſſed by ſeriouſneſs and gaiety, and of his 
mind, whoſe flame ſeemed re- collected at the 
moment it was going out. He repreſented to 
himſelf the amount of what a ſingle man oo 
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ie : thus been able to perform, in ſuch a humble 
N * ſituation, Fifty citizens preſented by him to 


ee the ſtate; his youth and manhood exerciſed in 
n- cares to bring his children up in labour and 
id, good morals ; and his latter feaſon conſecrated 


on to the duty of upholding peace and unity among 
d's his neighbours. With what truſt in the Al- 
ds mighty, whiſpered Mr. Smith as he was walk- 
ere ing, to himſelf, did he not tell me of the good 
ith he had performed, and of the recompenſe he 
eld looks for? What ſercnity of conſcience ! Who 
er, would not prefer the healthful age of this good 
the peaſant, happy in his own eſteem, and in the 
2 thought of leaving a remembrance of his name 
behind, to the decrepitude of thoſe great men, 
and who make no other uſe of their abundance, 
ort- than to ſcatter ſcandal round about them, and 
corrupt examples; who make light of public 
take feorn and hatred, being, as they are, habituated 
ture to their own contempt, and whom the very 
grave will not protect trom infamy and execra- 
and tion? 
ing, But, why dwell on theſe deſcriptions, ſo af- 
e of fli-ting to good men: when there are others to 
ame be found fo full of conſolation ? Tis a Howard 
2 re- we ſhould rather draw, that bounteous and 
; the pains-taking traveller, who has already more 
ately than once gone through ſo great a part of Eu- 
rope, and whoſe eloquence exiſting in his writ- 
t the Ings, with the high authority accompanying 
ed to His illuſtrious virtues, has procured to his at- 
a had fictedfellow creatures, who men, generally ſpeak- 
thut T | 9 C ing, - 


* 
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ing, are not half ſo guilty as unhappy, a more 
favourable treatment 1n their priſons. Tis a Hut- 
ton® who, at ſixty years of age, went over ſea, and 
with no other title than Humanity's kind-hearted 
ſervant, treated with the public ſervants for the 
ſettlement of an exchange of priſoners, made 
ia war; and afterward returned into his native 
country, to aſſiſt the unfortunate ; of whom he 
was at all times the ſupport and ſuccour. Ge- 
nerous men! you nced not my eulogiums to re- 
ward your virtues. They enjoy the recom- 
pence they merit, in the goodneſs that inſpired 
them, and in the benefits they have produced. 
But I would conſecrate them in the memory of 
our youth; ſo will they gain a ſanctuary, cor- 
reſpondent with their purity ; and fo too will 
your names ſurvive a little longer in the world 
than otherwiſe, perhaps, they would do. If a 
love for actions of humanity may caſily be 
kindled in your, boſom, let my readers owe it 
to the deep impreſſion of your great examples, 
and the noble emulation by this tribute of a 
humble writer raiſed within them, to do like 
you. 


The ſame ſo charmingly deſcribed by Anthony ia 
one of thoſe affeCting letters ſent his ſiſter, and in which 
he ſays, Our friend is come to fee us | Mr. Hutton, I ſup- 
Poſe you know ;,, I mean that venerable man who takes /c 
mach delight in giving children pleaſure when he cannot 
do them goed, See the Children's Friend, vol. 5. page 49. 
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LAST RISQUE 


SCENE, A room indifferently furniſhed, 


PAwLETT enters, and appears ſurpriſed at ſee- 
ing no one in the room. 


MIL not here! What is become of her! 

How could ſhe think of going out of doors 
without me! She can hardly be far off. She 
muſt be ſure her abſence would alarm me ve 
much. What woman can be more affectionate} 
i tenderneſs for me Her tenderneſs !— 
and I, apon the contrary, make her unhappy ! 
Yes, as love has ht effect. Ah, 22 
Emily, far from reproaching me with ſuch a 
fault, your love increaſes every day. But let 
me read the letter I ſhall ſend my uncle. Sure 
his heart cannot be pitileſs for ever.—Let poor 


Emily, at leaſt, be unacquainted with my pro- 
ject, if it does not proſper. (He /its down at a 
be. upon which there is a flandiſh, takes a piece 
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of fafer from his pocket, which he reads as fol- 
locus e) 

Lou are well avenged, fir, for my difobe- 
dience. I have made the object of my love 
unbappy. Emily is lanquiſhing at preſent with 
me in the loweſt: depth of forrow. Having 
had no ſhare in my undutiful behaviour to you, 
ſhe is notwithſtanding a partaker in the pumiſh- 
ment it has drawn down upon me, -Yes, dear 
uncle, ſhe docs nothing but reproach herſelf 
with being what ſhe calls herſelf, the undeſign- 
ing cauſe of making me incur your indigna- 
tion. Why, fir, without knowing her, did you 
refuſe your acquieſcence to our marriage, and 
compel me to inſiſt upen the money that, from 
pure affection to your nephew, you conſented to 
take charge of for me? It has all been ſtolen 
from me by a villain that pretended friendſhip, 
and has cruelly impoſed upon me. Tis not for 
myſelf I ſupplicate your favour; I intreat it 
for a virtuous partner, whom I dote on to diſ- 
traction, and whoſe goodneſs you would love, 
did you but know her. Is it juſt ſhe ſhould be 
made a victim for my fault? Dear, dear un- 
cle! tis not, as I ſaid but juſt this moment, 
for myſelf I earneſtly implore your favour ; 
my repentance cannot be ſufficient for my fault: 
but Emily deſerves your kindneis. Take her 
under your protection, and afford her virtue an 
aſylum.“ - — But I hcar a tread : tis Emily's. 
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a condition you arein! Heavens! what has 
happened to you? | ; 
Emi1y (throwing herſelf into a chair.) Ah, 
my deareſt Pawlett ; let me breathe a little: I 
am dreadftully tatigued. „ 
PawLETT. 1 know not how you could have 
had the courage to go out alone: but you were 
born to better fortune, and a carriage : and for 
me, are you reduced to the humiliation of thus 
being joſtled with the croud. 
EmMrry., How you augment my ſorrow by 
thus taking the whole weight of our misfor- 
tunes on you ! but without me, would you have 
been brought to undergo them ? In the name of 


onr affection, Pawlett—— 


PawLETT. Well then, deareſt Emily, I 


will obey you. You will always have the 


aſcendency. But pray, dear Emily, inform 
Yr me what could make you leave the houſe with- 
out me? 


55 


EulILy. The deſire of ſoftening your mis- 


O 


fortunes : but, dear Pawlett, there is no ſuch 
thing as friendſhip to be found on earth; and 
people's oaths are uſeleſs, Let us then pre- 


ſerve that love which is {till lett us, as a very 
precious treaſure, 


PAWLETT. Yet this love is what has ruined 


Jou. dear Emily. 


EMILY. This love? No, no. Profperity 


and Join us cloſer to each other. In your arms, 


hat 
on- 


1 
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hey dare not perſecute me with an unrelenting 
9 . 3 rigour, 
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rigour, which perhaps they would do other- 
wile, 

PawLETT. What love and courage! 

EMILY, We have need of both at preſent, 
Hear me, Frightened at the diſmal fituation 
into which your love for me has plunged you, 
perſecuted as we are by ſuch a ſwarm of cred1- 
tors to whom the wretch you gave your all to, 
and for whom you made yourſelf accountable, 


owed money, hardly had you quitted me this . 


afternoon, when an idea {truck me all at once, 
that I might poſſibly remove our difficulties, by 
applying to a certain perſon. 

PawLETT. How? 

EMiLV. That Julia Mandeville I went to 
ſchool with, and the tendereſt friend I ever 
knew: — That Julia Mandeville, ſaid I, is now 
in London. Married as ſhe is to one ſo high in 
office, ſhe may ſerve us. I already fee all our 
misfortunes ended, Julia will remove them : 


her affection makes me ſure of every thing. 


Thus flattered with falſe hopes, I go directly to 

her houſe ; when TI arrive, its elegance pro- 
claims the comfortable ſituation ſhe is . in. 
_ I congratulate her happineſs, My heart par- 
takes thereof, and thinks I ſhall increaſe it by 
this viſit, after five years“ ſeparation, At the 


door they aſk my name. I anſwer, Pawlett, * 
that when introduced, and mentioning my for- 
mer name, her joy may be the greater, I ſpeak 2: 
to her: but, oh, heaven! ſhe does not, as I 
thought ſhe would, ſpring forward to receive 

me 
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me at my firſt appearance. Who, pray are 


you ? was her queſtion, Such indifference 
wounds me to the heart : my ſtrength torſakes 
me, and I cannot anſwer ; ſhe repeats her queſ- 
tion. Do you really not know me then ? ſaid 
I, at laſt, with difficulty. I am Emily Baratty. 
Are not you ſtill Julia Mandeville? Baratty ! 


Emily Baratty ! anſwered ſhe, Oh, I remem- 


ber you. Sit down. On this I breathe again, 


and fancy ſhe will throw herſelf into my arms; 


but ſtill continuing with the ſame indifference, 


: roſe, that your good 
"your heart, which, to my knowledge, was ſo 
friendly when we Lache 

At this moment came in company: I left the 


ſne looks at me, and inquires what has reduced 
me to the ſtate in which ſhe finds me? What 
has happened to you ? What! the greateſt, 
anſwer 1, of all misfortunes, that of being diſ- 


appointed in my expectations from your friend- 


ſhip. I fincerely pity you, continued I, and 
ortune has thus changed 


knew one another, 


room, She followed me, and on the ſtairs held 


. 


out her hand, and aſked, if half a dozen guineas 


« would be ſerviceable to me: if they will, ſaid 


- 


he, receive them; but come never here again 
to trouble me with ſuch a viſit. Could I poflibly 


refuſe her guineas, knowing your neceſſity, 
dear Pawlett? I received them; and with in- 


dignation left the houſe. 
3 


PawLETT. Oh, Emily, my dear, dear 


Emily, in your misfortune how ſuperior were 
ive you not to this unfeeling friend you mention! 


2 God 


\ 
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God be praiſed, however, we have ſomething to 
ſubſiſt on, for the preſent, in thoſe guineas: 
keep them as a treaſure. 

Laib r. And you, Pawlett, how were you 
received by Cranſton, 

PAwLETT. Mention not his name. The 
villain! he can look misfortune in the face, and 
ridicule it. I was introduced; and after telling 
him my diſmal ſituation, begged the loan ot 
thirty guineas: he commented on my paſt im- 
prudence. I replied, I had much rather go 
without the favour I requeſted, than be ſub- 
ject to his cenſures, when the thing I ſtood in 
need of was his friendſhip. Sir, ſaid he, they 
who lend ſo much money have a right to ſpeak : 
however, I will drop my cenſures, as you call 
them. Thirty guineas ? let me fee. I have 
but twelve, I think, at home : or, ſtay ; per- 
haps, you have enough to change me this two 
hundred pound bank note? Who, I fir? an- 
ſwered I, change ſuch a note? when my diſ- 
treſs makes thirty guineas neceſſary, What are 


we to do then, in this cafe, ſaid he, and put 


his hand into his pocket, taking out ahout 
twelve guineas, Will theſe do? I ſaw his 


driſt; and but for your affliting - ſituation, 


Emily, would have informed him what 1 


thought; but, for your ſake, ſuppreſſed my in- 
dignation, and rephed : If you can let me have 
no more, fir, I muſt be content with them, 


and try to get the reſt elſewhere. Yes, yes, 


ſaid he; or, what if where you get the reſt, 
you 
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vou were to aſk the whole? That will be better. 
2 You will be obliged, in that caſe, to one per- 
ſon only. He went on; but my aſtoniſhment 
ſo everwhelmed me, I had not a word to an- 
ſwer. I was uſhered to the door; and, coming 
to myſelf, diſcovered I had got into the ſtreet. 
uur. Thewretch! Let, then, the great- 
eſt poſſible economy ſupport us, till 
f PawLETT., Without refources— 
> -EmIiLy., Let us be content with neceſſaries 
only. Ia our preſent ſituation, having no- 


4 ting to give others, we need hardly fear we 

\ | hall be viſited by thoſe who turn away in ſcorn 
from indigence. 

D bpawrErr. Ah, certainly, ſuch wretches 

1 = will avoid much rather than come here, to 

e Week us. But, I hear a foot upon the 

. Wfairs. Tis the upholſterer of that vile fellow 

* who has ruined us. What can he want? 

\. 8B Vixcexr (coming in.) It I am right, your 

{. Fame 1s Pawlett, fir? 

re 1 PawLEerT, Yes, Mr, Vincent, what may 

it be your buſineſs ? ; 

it ix cx T. Mr. Tomlinſon that gave me, 

= orders, as you know, to furniſh the whole 

=" houſe you lately lived in, is gone off without 


advancing me a farthing for my goods: and tis 
n- 0 you, no doubt, I am to have recourſe. , Here 


ve ö | LEM 
x PawLETtT. But, I paid him, I aſſure you, 
It, a, h d . 
es, bor the goods, a long while fince, 
, 


et. VIScEXT. I never ſaw a penny of the mo- 
ou ney : 
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ney : therefore, I have every right to come on 
ou. 

7 EMILY. Ah, Pawlett, our misfortunes every 

day encreaſe upon us ! 

Vincent. Madam, I am very ſorry to diſ- 
treſs you, but that villain Tomlinſon has ruin- 
ed me. My family are languiſhing at preſent, 
dying, I may ſay, for want of food; and, if in 
eight-and-forty hours I cannot raiſe two hun- . 
dred guineas, I muſt go to priſon, 3 

PAwLBTT. Your unhappy fituation, heigh- * 


tens ours. You ſee the ſad remainder of a for- 
tune ruined by the ſelf-ſame man; and we are 
tab 
left without reſource. 
VINcENT. Indeed, I do not ſee one piece 


of furniture of thoſe I furniſhed. 2 
PAwLETT. No, we fold them to pay off 
our debts, as far as what they fetched would 


go, and to provide ourſelves with food. h . 
VIixckxr. With food! and have you, 11 
really, no friend to help you? = 1 
PawLETT, Really, no friend! and have 1 


you, Mr. Vincent, lived ſo long without a bet- 
ter knowledge of mankind. Relations, friends, 
and every body elſe forſake us. 1 

VINcENT. I, for my part, can reſolve to . 
die, without repining, in the priſon meant me. wr 
Tis but bringing on my final hour a little ſoon- 5 
er. But my wife and children. 

EmMiLyY (to her hiſtand) The condition off 
this worthy man affects my heart with row. 


wn | 
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Shall we let him have the guineas I received 
this morning? 

PawLETT. Oh, by all means. (To Yin- 
cent) Be of courage, Mr. Vincent. Let me beg 
vou would; and tor the preſent, take this trifle, 
(giving him the guineas.) They were given 
Z us, this morning to ſupply our own neceſſities; 
but yours are to the full as urgent, 

4 IN CEN T. But, without them, what will 
you yourſelves do. 

Pawrtkrr. Never fear, on our account: 
© ve have enough ſtill left. 

VINSCcEN T. In that caſe, my good friend, I 


take them. 
PAwLETT. And we hope we ſhall, ere 
long, be able to deliver you from your embar- 
—Tailments. 
fi 2 VINCENT. Dear Pawlett ! is it poſſible ? 
d — PAwLETT. Yes, yes, I know a man whois 
no ſtranger to the fortune I ſhall come to, and 
u, pill borrow what I want, of him. 
= Vincent. What, fir? | 
Ve Y PAwLETT. You ſhould not be a victim for 
>t- Mk . 0 < 
„ ny folly and imprudence. Go, and in a little 
, me, I dare engage to extricate you from diſ- 
reis. | 
by 2X Vixcexnt. Dare I inquire how long I am 


1 © wait for ſuch aſſiſtance. 
ö PAwLETT. You fhall hear of me before 
he day is over. 

of W Vixcexnr. Oh, how much, in that caſe, 
1 ; ou will ſerve me! 


ly PAWLETT, 
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PawLETT. I do nothing but my duty. | 

EmiLyY. But, dear Pawlett, ler nie know 9 
what man this is, on whom you place ſo much 
reliance. 

PawLETT. One I did not think of for my- 
ſelf; but whom, my wiſh of aiding Mr. Vin- 
cent, brings to my remembrance. Mr. War- 
ton. by, 

VINCENT. Mr. Warton ? 1 

PAwLETT. Yes. * 8 

VINcENT. What, Mr. Warton, in Pall 
Mall, the banker? 9 


PAwIE TT. He, hunſelf, 1 
VINcEN T. Do you ret; on him, then? t 
PAWLETT., Certainly, k 
VINCENT. Alas, fir, we are hopeleſs. 8 
PAwLETT. Hopeleſa? un 
VINCENT. Yes, for two days ſince, he was 
declared a bankrupt. Xn 


PAWLETT. Heavens! | 

Emiry, Every thing conſpires againſt us. th 

VINcENT. Farewell, fir, and madam, 1 
am very much afflicted at the thought of heigh- an 
tening your diſtreſs : it was not my de ſign to cat 
do ſo, Pardon me, I will not any longer trou-F 
ble you. (Goes out.) 

EmiLY. This honeſt man's diſtreſſed condi 
tion aggravates my forrow. One may bear 
one's own misfortunes, but to bring mistor- 6 
tunes upon others, is a grievous thought, | 13 
am rejoiced I let him have the money. 4 
PawIET TA 
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PawLE TT. Yet, remember, deareſt Emily, 
twas all we had. 

EuILV. No matter, Could I fee him fo 
afflicted, and not pity his dittrets ? How could 
I feel for your affliction, if in others that afthcs 
tion were not able to affect me? 
® PawLETrT. Ah, if heaven, hereafter ſhould 

= befriend us, I perceive that every trial we ſhall 

both have ſuffered, will be beneficial to me; 
ſince it will evince the goodneſs of your heart. 
11 Emniry. It is my love for you 
PawLETT. Alas, you merited a better lot, 
How mournful to ſee her thus ſuffer, who was 
born to conſtitute the happineſs of all that 
know her. 
> Eniry. If I conſtitute your happineſs, 
= what more need I defire ? 
ra: PawLETT. At leaſt not to be preyed on by 
X neceſſity ; but, let us think how we may put It 
off. What is there left us of our furniture, 
s. that we may fell and live on. | 

1 8 . EmiLyY. I foreſee your project. Come 
ch: and fee. — But dont I hear a knock? Who 
1 to can it be? 
rou - PawLETT. I know not. (Calling out) 

Come in there. 


+ 
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di- Z EmiLy. Who can this be? 
bear An Orricerx (of the Marſtelſea, attended 
sfor. his FOLLOWER, coming in. By virtue of 


t. 1K judgement, fir, obtained againſt you through 

\ 5 efault.— 

KN 9D PAWLETT. 
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PawLETT. I do nothing but my duty. 
EmiLY. But, dear Pawlett, let me know 
what man this is, on whom you place ſo much 
rehance. 2 
PawLETT. One I did not think of for my- 
ſelf; but whom, my wiſh of aiding Mr. Vin- 


cent, brings to my remembrance. Mr. War- 3 
ton. q 
VINCENT. Mr. Warton ? = 
PAwWLETT. Yes. = 
VINCENT. What, Mr. Warton, in Pall 
Mall, the banker ? AF 
PawLETT. He, himſelf, 1 
VIN ENT. Do you ret on him, then? b 
PawLETT. Certainly. k 
VINCENT. Alas, fir, we are hopeleſs, 0 
PAwLETT, Hopeleſs ? 1 
VINcENT. Yes, for two days ſince, he wa: 
declared a bankrupt. X ne 
PAWLETT. Heavens! of 


EuiLV. Every thing conſpires againſt us. th 
VINCENT. Farewell, fir, and madam. 1 
am very much afflicted at the thought of heigh 
tening your diſtreſs: it was not my deſign to A 
do ſo. Pardon me, I will not any longer trou- 9 
ble you. (Goes out.) , 

EurLv. This honeſt man's diſtreſſed condi 
tion aggravates my ſorrow. One may bear 
one's own misfortunes, but to bring misfor- 
tunes upon others, is a grievous thought, 188 j 
am recjoiced I let him have the money. 4 
PAWLETTN 
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PawLETT. Yet, remember, deareſt Emily, 
twas all we had. 

EuILV. No matter, Could I ſee him fo 
afflicted, and not pity his diſtreſs? How could 
I feel for your affliction, if in others that afthcs 
tion were not able to affect me? 

PawLE TT. Ah, if heaven, hereafter ſhould 
2 befriend us, I perceive that every trial we ſhall 
both have ſuffered, will be beneficial to me; 
ſince it will evince the goodneſs of your heart. 

1 Eu. It is my love for you— 
 PawLETT. Alas, you merited a better lot, 

How mournful to ſee her thus ſuffer, who was 
born to conſtitute the happineſs of all that 
know her. 

> Emiry. If I conſtitute. your happineſs, 

what more need I defire ? 

ra: PawLETT. At leaſt not to be preyed on by 
2X neceſſity ; but, let us think how we may put it 
Roof, What is there left us of our furniture, 

s. that we may fell and live on. 
1X . EmiLy. I foreſee your project. Come 

gh. and fee, — But dont I hear a knock? Who 

1 to can it be? 

rou - PAwIETT. I know not. (Calling out) 

ome in there. 

EmiLY. Who can this be? 


9D PAWLETT. 
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PawLETT. Default, fir—In what ſuit, I am 
a ſtranger — 

The Orrictr; You were ſerved, as I ima- 
gine, with the declaration ? 

PAwLETT. No, fir, never. 

The Orrickx. Tis, however, the ſame 
thing as if you had been. 

PawLrEeTT, How, fir, the ſame thing? 

The OrFF1ictr. Becauſe, fir, judgement has 
been given againſt you ; and muſt now be put 
In execution. 

PawLETT. Is it at the ſuit of an upholſter- 
er, one Vincent ? 

The OFFicER. Vincent? — No. He was, 
indeed, among the creditors of Tomlinſon ; but 
He has juſt now been to have his name ſtruck 


Out. 

PAWLETT- 

The OrriceR, 
have paid him. 

EmiLY. Ah, dear Pawlett. What! Can 
Mr. Vincent, one in his inferior ſituation have 
behaved himſelf ſo nobly ? — What a gene- 
rous ſoul muſt he not be poſſeſſed of ? 

The Orricter. If you have it in your 
power to pay the money I am going to diſ- 
train for, I can eafily deſiſt; provided vou come 
down beforehand with a handſome prelent. 

'PawLETT. Ah, fir, we have nothing in 
the world, That Tomlinſon has ſtolen from 
us the laſt penny we poſſeſſed. 


Has Mr, Vincent ? 
Yes, fir, Doubtleſs you 


The Orrickk. In that caſe, fir, this fur- 5 
nuure, : 
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” niture, and what is in the adjoining chamber, 
* maſt be ſeized on. I am going to diſtrain for 
© fifteen pounds, 
= PawLETT. For heaven's ſake ſtay a little, 
© fir. 

The Orrictr, I cannot. (To the Tol- 

** Þoxver) Go you into the next room, and take 
an inventory of the furniture, while I do the 
like here. (The Polloxwwer does as he ts ordered; 
and the officer walks to and fro, and <vrites the 
gohile.) 

PawLETT, For pity's ſake, ſir, hear me. 

The Or ricER. Tis in vain you alk me, I 
hear no one; but muſt do my duty. 

EmILY. And what, pray, can poſſibly in- 
duce you to take up with ſuch a wretched occu- 
pation as you follow? : 

The Orricez, The neceflity of living, 
madam, 

EMILY. The neceſſity of living! and can 
any one be ſaid to live, who has ſuch ſhocking 
ſcenes to be concerned in ? 

The OrrickR. Uſe, uſe, madam, Uſe is 

4 every thing. 

- PawIErr. Leave him to do whatever he 

8 thinks proper, Emily. Does he deſerve a fin- 

le look from you? Let us forget there are 

n uch people in the world. Come here, and look 

n ty the ſtreet, where we ſhall ſee much wor— 
hier characters in thoſe that get their bread by 

gil labour, That, we cannot have recourte 

—; but, if heaven ordains we ſhould continue 

Wo” 9D 2 | to 
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to live ſtill, no doubt he is preparing for us, 
ſuch a fort of ſuccour, as we little think of. 
(While Emily aud Paxvlett thus employ them- 1 
ſelves, the officer continues awriting till the Fol- t. 
lower now returns. 

The ForLowtr. I have done, fir. 

The OFFicer. Take theſe chairs, this ta- bh 
ble, and theſe curtains, then ; and put them t 
with the. others. (While the Folloguer removes m 
them into the adjoining room) There's nothing 177 
elle worth ſelling. Let me ſee this pallet. dc 
( Looking at it) Stuffed with ſtraw Not worth 'R 
removing. Let it e'en lie where it is. (To "he 
the Follwer, who now comes back again) What, 71 
you have done? Well, take this padlock, and 


ſecure the door. (After every thing is faſt ; to de. 
Mr. Paculett) You know the cuſtom, I ſuppoſe. 1 
In three days time, unleſs you ſhould redeem - bu 


your goods before, they will be. fold by au- 
tion. Should you, in the interim, preſume to Fon 
force the padlock, you may eaſily conceive the 1 
conſequences. And fo, fir, and madam, a good Fo 
day. (The officer and follower both go out.) | 

EMILY (turning round, and ſeeing nothing 


OO 


But the pallct left.) Oh, heavens! this, then, 
is all we now have left to lie on! 
PAWLETT, Dear, dear Emily! what ſay 
vou? e 
EMILV. I am fainting. Save mo, ſave me, 
Pawlett. (She falls upon the pallet, Patulen 
catches her.) | ur 
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®Z Pawrtrr. Miſerable as I am! dear Emi- 
ly! do not expire without me. What aſſiſ⸗ 
> tance can I give her? She muſt have her ſmel- 
ling bottle in her pocket. (He feels for it.) 
Here it is. (Looks at it, and obſerves the gold 


= aviih cvhich tis mounted.) But, heavens! what 
thought thus ſtrikes me of a ſudden! This gold 
mount affords me hope of a reſource. ( Applies 
the ſmelling bottle to the noſe of Emily.) My 
dcar, dear Emily! (She comes a little to herſelf.) 
Recall your ſpirits. Hope revives in my own 
heart. Be once again yourſelf, that you muy 
ſhare it with me. 
EMILY (reviving.) Whence, alas! can you 
derive it, after every thing we have thus loſt, 
| PAWLETT. Oh, you ſhall quickly know; 
but now the time is precious. 
„ EmirLY. Quickly, do you ſay? Explain 
„ Fourſelf, dear Pawlett. 
e PawLErr. No: at prefent, let me quit 
d Jou for a quarter of an hour, or thereabouts; 
and be not in the leaſt alarmed. I neither can 
10 N or die, without you. Do not, then, 
1, (etain me here. — Farewell. [Goes out.) 
* EMILY. Oh, heaven! 
* PAWLETT (coming bach.) Hear me, m 
eareſt Emily. By this meaans, you ſhall know 
r certain, whether our misfortunes are to 
Wiſh. If I come back to you in a coach, de- 
ous to inform you of good news as ſpeedily 
-, XK pollible, be then of comfort, and throw out 
che river this ſame pallet, which is nothing 
. 9 D z but 
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but the token of our indigence, that I may have 
no object to remind me of it. Once again, 
farewell, 

EmiLY. I will obey you; but in what dif- 
treſs do you not leave me ! Go, however, and 
may heaven, dear Pawlett, favour your deſigns. 
(Parvlett goers ont.) 

EMIL (alone.) What project can he have 
im contemplation ? and why not inform me of 
it? Time is precious, did he ſay ? What, in the 
name of heaven, would he thus think of doing? 
would he once more ſuffer his confiding heart 
to be abuſed with the delufive hope of finding, 
{till, ſome bounteous friend? Alas, he will not 
proſper; for, adverſity keeps more aloo?, than 
it inſpires with pity to draw near the untortu- 
nate. (Looking at the pallet ) This, then, is all 
now left us, of that brilliant fortune we were 
born to! But, alas! could J foreſee I ſhould 
induce the ruin and deſpair of him I am in 
love with, Fatal paſſion, that ſo uniformly 
{iicinates us with the proſpect of a happy i.tua- 
tion! Love, that I fall cheriſh, notwithſtand- 
zug all the evils thou haſt brought upon the 
hufband 1 adore, let not misfortunes ſeparate 
us neue ior ever; but unhappy though he may 
be, bring bim back to my deſpairing arms, 
(She I:jfens) But dont JI heir a carriage. (She 
goes 70 tbe TWIN HORL, and le, out) No. le 
cannot have had time, as yet, to go where he 
deagned, however ſhort the diſtance, and re- 
turn, Why, why, did I not follow him? 

(Tiſteniug 
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(Liſiening again) Methinks, I hear a foot upon 
* the ſtairs now: if tis he, no doubt but he re- 
turns without ſuccceding, (Going to the door) 
Is it you, dear Pawlett ? 
A SERVANT (coming in.) Is it here one 
Mr. Pawlett has apartments, madam ? 
EmiLy. Yes. 
The SERVANT. Is heat home? 
EMTLV. No, friend, but I expect him every 
minute. | 
The SERYAN T. Good. 
Em1Ly, May I not know your buſineſs, friend, 
The SERVAN T. My buſineſs was to come, 
and make enquiry if the perſon were at preſent 
to be ſpoke with; and go back as ſpeedily as I 
FF was able, to the gentleman that ſent me. (Goes 
bout.) 
EmiLY. What can this man want? what 
could induce him to inquire if Pawlett were at 
home? Another creditor of the abominable 
*X Tomlinſon, perhaps. —I tremble.—If he ſhould 
arreſt my huſband.— Let it not be thought I 
would forſake him. I would follow him to 
priſon, and much rather part with life, than 
him. What new inquietude! There can be 
no diſtreſs then, I perceive, but what may 
= fill increaſe. — But, hark! (ferns) a coach 
ſtops at the door. Tis Pawlett, (lookrng out of 
the wwin1ow) yes, tis he, indeed. He has ſuc- 
ceeded, and our miſery is now to finiſh, Let 
me do the thing he bade me. (Throws % e 
pellet through the window, Parvlett enters 75 
att 
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and feeble) Ah, dear Pawlett !—you are, then, 
come home again, and in a coach ? — But, 
what !—oh, heavens !--what ails you? 

PawLETT. Dear, dear Emily! what have 
you done ? — The pallet ? 

EMILV. I have thrown it out into the ri- 
ver, as you bade me. 

PAwLE TT. We have nothing in the world, 
then, left us! 

EmiLY, What means this? Did you not 
tell me, if I ſaw you in a coach—— 

PawLETT. Alas! I let the hope of ſof- 
tening your diſtreſs, amuſe me. 

EmiLY. You have been deceived, then? 

PawLETT. Ves, dear Emily: that ſmel- 
ling bottle which I gave you in the infancy of 
our acquaintance, and which, therefore, could 
not but be precious to me, I went out, and 


fold: with what it fetched me, I repaired di- 


rectly to a billiard table, and propoſed a bett 
on one then playing. I conſidered not the 
probability of loſing. I determined to owe 
fortune every thing, if I ſhould win. My bett 
was inſtantly accepted, and I won it. 7 
poſed another bett, won that, and ſo on ani- 
mated by my firſt ſucceſs to venture farther, 
till, at laſt, the ſcale was turned, and I loſt 
every thing. All this was the tranſaction 
ſearcely of five minutes. Judge of my de- 
ſpair ! grief overwhelmed me. I fell down 
upon the floor: the gameſters got about me: 
by their aid I came a little to myſelf, 0 
cou 
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could not ſtand. I mentioned my abode, and 
= out of charity they ſent me in a carriage home; 
as I deſigned to come, if I had been ſucceſsful. 
EmiLyY. Well then, let us die: what change 
of fortune can we now expect will happen? 
Hunger will ſoon terminate our wretched 
being. 
= PawLETT. Were you born to undergo ſo 
frightful a cataſtrophe ?—If heaven muſt have 
Cf V a victim, tis I only | 
EML. What, and would you die without 
me Let not death divide us. But what ſay I ? 
= —Poſlibly this very moment. Dear, dear 
+ ſpouſe, (clinging to him,) nothing ſhall ſunder 
us. No, no; not death itſelf. (Hearing a noiſe.) 
Oh, heavens !—Hold, hold, barbarians. 
PawIETT. Be compoled—— 
Eur, They come! they come! 
= Maxwerr (Paxulett's friend appearing, 
5 2v/ile this laſt is taken up with Emily.) Ah, 
X Pawlett! Have I found you out at laſt then? 
but in what a ſituation ! 
— PaAwWLETT (turning about.) Maxwell! my 
good friend. Am TI' deceived, or is it you? 
What buſineſs brings you hither, and fo unex- 
pectedly? My uncle turely means not to arreſt 
me. 
„ Maxwzrr. To arreſt you! Ah, my poor, 
ear Pawlett, he is dead. 
PawrErr (with a gb.) My uncle dead! 
WH MAXWELL. Yes, truly is he, I have been 
oeſe three days ſceking out your dwelling, 0 in- 
N | orm 
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form you of it. He is dead. Deſpair, for his 
harſh treatment of you, aided the diſeaſe he was 
attacked with, to deſtroy him; and by way f 
compenſation, he has left you all he had, ww 

Pawrttr. Alas! why did he ſtay to give M8 
me ſuch a proof of his affection, till the final I ſti 
moment of his life, How ſweet I ſhould have 
thought it, to convince him of the truth of my 
repentance for pait miſbehaviour; and have 
ſeen him view me without rage, before he died! 

MaxwELL. You know, dear Pawlett, how *X8 
inflexible he was: but death effected a ſupriſing 
alteration in him. ; 

PawLETT. Deareſt Emily, after ſo many 
ſufferings, your unſpotted virtue is rewarded, | 

EmiLY, I rejoice, dear Pawlett, that my 
fears on your account are thus for ever ba- 
niſhed. But, at preſent, we muſt ſend for Mr. 
Vincent : he was kind to us; and our enjoy- 
ment will not be complete, unleſs we make him 
happy likewiſe. 

PAwLET T. You have got the ſtart of me, 
dear Emily, in thus declaring your intention: 
and I am not jealous of you for thus thinking 
juſt as I did. By aſſiſing this good man, we 
r give thanks to heaven for our own happi- 
neſs. 4% 
EurLV. We are too happy.—And to make 8 
us more ſo, here he is. | 

VINcEN T (coming.) Ah, madam! 

EMILY. Mr. Vincent 

VixctnTt, I have found a friend, a friend 


beyond 
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beyond all expectation and example; and the 
ſuccour ſhe defigns me, I will ſhare with you. 
= Emily. Oh, what a man! 
© PawLEert, A friend! Tell me the whole, 
dear Vincent: Let me feaſt on the idea that 
= mankind are not ſo wretched, but adverſity may 
ZE fill find friends. | 
> Vixcexr. At Richmond, I have learned, by 
glad experience, there reſides an honourable lady, 
whoſe whole life is paſſed in doing good; and to 
*Zwhoſle charity, diſtreſs at all times has a claim 
put who, in every action of her charity, like 
pbeaven itſelf, when he ſends rain upon the earth 
do it good, remains unſeen. This lady, ſome- 
how or another, got informed of my diſreſs and 
our reception of me; tor be ſure, I could not 
| ae the affair of your fix guineas'in my heart; 
put mentioned it to every one I had to ſpeak 
ith, Well then, I have juſt received a meſ- 
| 8 from this lady by a gentleman, who would 
mot tell me who ſhe is, With twenty guineas for 
my preſent uſe, and an aſſurance, that to- 
Morrow ſhe will think how ſhe may do me 
? Ficater good. Take back then your fix gui» 
„ meas, and as much out of my twenty as will be 
> of uſc. 
8 SSPAWLETT. No, Vincent; I have liſtened 
= your itory ; fince, for upwards of a- month 
+ It, in my own diſtreſs, I had not heard that 
=$9:d /-1cnd mentioned to me. Keep, however, 
a: my Emily fo freely-hearted gave you, 
L003 ; We 
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We are now in want no longer; nor ſhall you 
be ſo, 6 

VINcENT. Have you then found a friend? 
Perhaps my benefactreſs ? 

PawLETT No; but ſtill, the benefit I 
have received 1s no leſs meant me by God's pro- 
vidence ; and ſuch as makes me happy. 

VINCENT. Who more merits Bs 

+ EmiLY. You, Mr. Vincent. 

PawLETT. Yes, dear Emily. By ſharing Þ 
our good fortune, ſhall we ſtill the more enjoy F# 
it, Maxwell, we have been old friendz. Let 
us be ſtill ſo; and you, Vincent, look to me 
henceforward for your re-eſtabliſhment in trade, 
and let your unknown benefactreſs keep the, 
ſuccour ſhe deſigned you, for ſome other no leſs 
worthy object, 1 
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CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


ADVCEN TI ENM ENT. 


In the Spectator, is the following paragraph 
upon the ſubject of the annexed little 
Poem. 


60 HE Two Children in the Wood,“ is 
| one of the darling ſongs of the common 
people, and has been the delight of moſt Eng- 
h{hmen in ſome part of their age. 

This ſong is a plain ſimple copy of nature, 
deſtitute of the helps and ornaments of art. 
The tale of it is a pretty tragical ſtory, and 
pleaſes for no other reaſon but becauſe it is a 
copy of nature. There is even a deſpicable 
fimplicity in the verſe; and yet becauſe the 


ſentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they 


are able to move the mind of the moſt polite 
9 E reader 
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reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compaſſion. The incidents grow out of the 
ſubject, and are ſuch as are the moſt proper to 
excite pity ; tor which reaſon the whole narra- 
tion has ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
ſtanding the author of it, whoever he was, has 
delivered it in ſuch an abject phraſe and poor- 
nets of expreſſicn, that the quoting any part of 
it would look like a defign of turning 1t into 
ridicule, But though the language is mean, 
the thoughts, az I have before ſaid, from one 
end to the other, are natural, and therefore can- 
not fail to pleaſe thoſe who are not judges of 
language, or thofe-who, notwithſtanding they 
ate judges of language, have a true and un- 
prejudiced tate of nature, The condition, 
ſpecch, and behaviour of the dying parents, 
with the age, innocence, and diſtreſs of the 
children, are ſet forth in ſuch tender circum- 
ſtances, that ut is impoſſible for a reader of com- 
mon humanity not to be affected with them. 
As for the circumſtance of the Robin-red- 
breaſts, it is indeed a little poetical orvament : 
and to ſhe the genius of the author amidſt all 
his fimplicity, it is juſt the ſame kind of fiction 
which one of the greateſt Latin poets has made 
uſe of upon a parallel occation; I mean that 
paſſage in Horace, where he deſcribes himſelf 
when he was à child, fallen aticep in a deſert 
wood, and covered with leaves by the turtles 
that tobk pit; on him. 

| Me 
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Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Apulo, 


i Altricts extra limen Apulic, 
Ludo fatigatumque ſommo 
Fronde novd pucrum palumbes 


Teæere.— Od. 4. l. 3. v. g. 


The editor has therefore improved on this 
intimation of Mr. Addiſon, and attempted to 
produce another Children in the Wood ; of which 
the language, he preſumes to think, in ſome 
ſort, is more elevated. Nothing farther need 
be ſaid : his readers, notwithſtanding what he 
may advance, will thi-ik they ought to be fit 
== judges of the piece's merit; and to them it is 
ſubmitted. 
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N OT from either of the Nine, 
Inſpiration do I crave ; 
Nature, breathe thou in each line, 
Thou ſhalt all my homage have. 
Nor you vers'd in learned lore, 
Do I wiſh ſhould ſcan my ſong ; 
Nature's votaries read it o'er, 
Tis to you the lines belong. 


Light, till doomſday, lie the ſod 

On his head, whoſe homely ſtrain 
Sung in paths where men ne'er trod, 

Jeſs and Jenny children twain : 
Jeſs and Jenny's parents dear, 

Both were on a fick bed bound ; 
Kinsfolk and domeſtics near, 

All at once in forrow drown'd, 


| Brother, with enfeebled tone, 
Said the expiring parent lo, 

We muſt die; and you alone 
To our babes can pity ſhow, 


THE CHILDREN, &c. 
Of life's goods a plenteous ſtore, 
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Heaven be prais'd ! we leave them here: 


This will ſtead them much; but more 
Let your love their childhood rear. 


Thus the father : his ſad wife 

Could not ſpeak, with anguiſh fraught : 
She, that for her children's lite 
Death would joyfully have ſought, 

Could not the ſad thought ſuſtain 

From her babes of being torn ; 
Tortur'd with heart rending pain, 

Nothing could ſhe do but mourn, 


Be of heart, the inſidious man 

- To his brother thus rely'd ; 

Nor you, ſiſter, feel one pang ; 

;M Harm ſhall ne*er your babes betide, 

Should your children die, the gold 

Left them, will, tis true, be mine: 

Vet may they the gift long hold, 
Happy when my days decline. 


More he would have faid ; but death 

= Seal'd the expiring parents? eyes; 
And with cold hand child their breath, 
= Seizing fierce his double prize. 
At their children, a laſt look 

= Glancing rucful as they lay; 
hile their frame convulſions ſhook, 
Both together paſs'd away. 
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Sleep in peace; a parent's heart 
Is God's work, and his alone. 
Such had ye; and future ſmart 
Shall not to your ſenſe be known. 
Happy be ye: here again, 
Never your ſweet babes, 'tis true, 
Shall you ſee ; but, freed from pain, 
They ſhall ſurcly go to, you. 


PART I. 5 


Scarce twelve fleeting months were run; — 
Avarice, could you not afford 
Innocence ſhould ſee the Sun 
Longer at an uncle's board ? 
By your dire ſuggeſtion led, 
Moves to ſuch foul deeds the mind; 
'That no tears, by childhood ſhed, 
Mercy at your hands can find ? 


Think, while at your wealth immenſe 
Charm'd, you glance—toul demon, think 
Others, like you, have a ſeuſe; 
And from pleaſure's cup would drink. 
Pleaſures innocent; while you 
Guilty tranſports only ſhare. 
Ponder this, and pitying view, 
Lovely children, heaven's own care, 
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Vain advice ; for ſcarce, I fay, 
Could a twelvemonth's compaſs end, 
When the uncle nam'd a day, 
Londonward theſe babes to ſend : 
Education the pretence. 
Damned ſcheme, not laid in vain! 
Go, ſays the falſe kinſman, hence, 
Never to return again. 


For two ruffian hearts; than whom 

Hell ne'er form'd a fouler pair; 
Undertake to work their doom 

Onward as tow*'rds town they fare. 

With what pleaſure were they fraught, 

( Twas their whole days theme, and night's) 
When of ſuch a ride they thought! 

Such good things! and ſuch fine fights ! 


Woods there are, the uncle ſaid, 
In the way thio' which you go; 
And theſe brats, would they were dead ! 
But, that you have hearts I know. 
Daggers too you have; and theſe 
Are too ſnakes acroſs my way. 
Be my friends, and give me cafe ;j— 
Yes, enough, enough, cried they. 


Saying this, to horſe they got, 

Taking either child before, 

Who ſcarce dreamt of any plot, 
From the face their murd'rers wore ; 
bn Whom 
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Whom they prattled to with hearts 

So rejoic'd, and loving too, 

That within, ox felt ſome ſtarts 
Thinking what he meant to do. 


Bleſs, oh heaven! this ſeed of grace 
Planted in a yielding mind: 
Children's angels ſee thy face: 
Our's ſome guardian then ſhalt find. 
Let the wicked man, who knows 
One more ſo is ſtanding by, 
Some flight praiſe his due ſuppoſe ; 
For lo, now a wood 1s by ! 


1 


Soon they reach'd the frowning ſhade ! 
When the children, playful ſtill, 
Light, as order'd, undiſmayed, 
For, alas! they fear'd no ill. 
Hapleſs babes! your merry mood 
Ended, when his knife one drew, 
(Oft before with blood embrew'd) 
And came up to pierce you thro? 


No, exclaims the other; no: 
Active the fell arm to ſtay 
That had aim'd the fatal blow; 
Let us not theſe children flay, 
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Not? and why? replied the firſt. 
Need I tell you, anſwer'd he? 

Why then, but becauſe accurs'd, 
Now I think the deed would be, 


Faunting here the other ſpoke ; 

| Angry were the firſt's replies: 
Out into loud oaths they broke; 

$ | Fury kindled in their eyes; 
And the poniards they had brought 

'M With them their twin charge to kill, 
Now, with no leſs murd'rous thought, 
2 Turn'd each other's blood to ſpill. 


Scream'd our children at the fight ! 
Palpitated their whole frame! 

On their cheek, as well it might, 

2 death looking paleneſs cane. 

Heav'd each boſom ; and their breath 
Struggled its abode to rend; 

For, on him that then ſcap'd death, 
Did their deſtiny depend. 


Where, poor children, then, was ſhe 
That whenever you complain'd, 

{© Us'd to take you on her knee, 

Ko Aſking what her dear ones pain'd ?— 
Gone for ever; and he, too, 

1 Whoſe fond arms would claſp you round: 
= Thoſe you wanted, and in lieu, 
LNear you, coarſeſt hands you found. 
i | Mourn, 
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Mourn their fate, my ſweet Ann Smith: 
Innocent they were, like you, 4 
Gentle, and had all wherewith 
Love to kindle at one view. = * 
To my heart vour form fo fair ; 
Strain I cloſe, while this I write; 1 
Kiſs you ; and cry out in pray'r, 2 
Never may you know their plight. 1 


N 

But, thank heav'n, the wretch now fell, 

Who no pity would haveſhown; H 
Curs'd his fate, and ſunk to hell; 2 

Blaſphemous his final groan. B 
Now, perhaps, will pity tmile, 

Thinking Jenny fate, and Jeſs : H 
Ah! not fo: their fate, the while, 


Chang'd to more ſevere from leſs, b: 
Al 
Fv 
P-AA TY; F = 
For, affrighted at the thought == 
Of the murder he had done, r. 
Ponder'd the ſurvivor nought == 
But how juſtice he ſhould ſhun, 4 
To the children, ſtay, fad he, h 
Poſting oif with might and main, n 
Hence will we be gone all three, "=F + 
Hither, when I come again, J 
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From this promiſe of the man, i 
Comfort our poor children took; 
And the way they ſaw he ran, 
Fix'd a while their ardent look. 
Turning thither oft, till day 
Spent in fruitleſs hope, was o'er : 
Promis'd them he had; but they 
Never were to {ce him more. 


-- 


Night, by. his time veil'd the ſky : 
Night, w noſe ſilence awes ev'n men. 
How did you not quake and cry ? 
Terrified, poor children, then. 
But, to aggravate your fright, 
Soon ve felt a want of food: 
How could ye be fed by night ; 
And in ſuch a ſolitude ? 
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All night long, with heart oppreſs'd, 
3 Roamn'd they, (piteous tale to tell!) 
Wanting ſleep: for, how could reſt 

BE With ſuch fear and famine dwell ? 
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hen, with blackberries beſmegr'd 
Were their lips; not ſuch as when 
azers, by the fight endear'd, 
Kiſs'd them ev'ry now and then: 


But, 
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But, not long that wretched food 
Suited their too tender frame: 

Soon a weakning flux enſu'd, 
Haſting to put out life's flame, 


Bleſſed God, look down, and ſee 
Our poor babes thus weak and ſpent ; 
All their cry would be to thee, 
Knew they what religion meant. 
Nature's children are they now : 1 
Nature leaves unſuccour'd, none: | 
Succour theſe, then: art not thou, 
Lord of heav'n and nature, one? 


Fruitleſs pray*r : forlorn they ſtray'd, 
No one yielding them relief, 
Succour, comfort, hope, or aid, 
Till death clos'd their ſcene of grief, 
But, tho' none in death were by, 
Their fad fortune to deplore; 
Robin Redbreaſis piouſly 
Cover'd them with leaves all o'er. 


PART V. 


Happy are ye now : but he, 
- Your falſe uncle, ſhall he thrive ? 
And, to you ſo barb'rous, ſee 

His in fortune's lap ſurvive ? 
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No: for mark a righteous God, 
Y.ou that children have in truſt, 
Trembling leſt his vengetul rod 


Scourge you, if you prove unjuſt, 


*% "= 


For, not many months were pail, 

| When, ſcarce credible to tell ! 

F Soreſt ills, and long to laſt, 

F Our falſe uncle's houſe befell. 

In one night, his fair abode, 

* Barns, and all within them found, 

Children not exempt, were ſtrow'd, 
Burnt and ſmoaking on the ground, 


He himſelf the only one 
In the conflagration ſav'd: 

Feet, his fate he could not ſhun ; 
7 Such an end he might have crav'd. 
But to die a ling'ring death 
6 Dragg'd to jail the villain went, 
There, in anguiſh drawing breath, 
= Paintully his life he ſpent, 


And his ſoul, —while thoſe that here 
His infatiate thirſt of gold 
Cruelly cut off, appear 
Saints all glorious to behold, 
And in heav'n's bright manſion wear 
Crowns that never ſhall decay — 
Tortur'd with the laſt deſpair, 
Hoywls eternity away. 
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Tortur'd! but, not fo :—ſhall I 
Arrogate heav*n's dooming power? 
Or his merey's rights deny 
In man's ſupplicating hour? 
No.—His arm let no one bound: 
Great, then, tho' we own his fin, 
Hope we, his ſad ſoul has found 
Greater ſtill has mercy been. 


Come then to my heart, ſome thought 
Gentler than of death and hell : 
Come, ye Redbreaſts, who love-fraught 
Sung, perhaps, our babes' farewell. 
Come; and in my dwelling find f 
Always a ſure reſting place, = 
When hard froſts the ſtreamlet bind, S 
Or you rear your tender race. 19 
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And you, too, unfeeling boy 
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Newly broke from ſchool and bounds, 4 
Shun the Redbreaſt to annoy, == ; 

Still if you πα go your rounds. . 
Jeſs and Jenny's bodies fleep, X « 


In the grave they pious made : 
But ſtrict watch their ſpirits keep 
Where the Redbreaits* eggs are laid, 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 
BOOKSELLER, 


VERY thing in life, one might be apt to 
think, depends on chance; and nothing 
more ſo than the reputation of an author, who 
ſhall proſper in the world, or fail, as accident 
ſubmits his labour to a conſcientious and en- 
lightened tradeſman for the ſale of his produc- 
tion, or ſubjects him to an ignorant or avart- 
cious one, The perſon we ſhall here call Pin- 
dar, was ſo happy as to fall into the hands of 
an enlightened, conſcientious bookſeller, who, 
for the better carrying on the ſtory, we will 


W repreſent as ſpeaking to himſelf as follows, on 


the ſubject of a poem in his hand, which had 
been given him by a brother tradeſman, to pe- 
ruſe, That brother tradeſman's name, let us 


imagine Millpoſt, 


What a murdering ſatire! What groſs per- 
ſonalities! Should my near neighbour Milipoſt 


Wbuy this work, he will be badly off, I fancy. 
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The poor man has ſcarce a grain of penetration; 
nothing of that knowledge our profeſſion ſtands 
to much in need of, He is young, however, 
and confiders my experience may be fervice- 
able to him : let me, therefore, give him ſome 
diſintereſted counſel. 

Millpoſt, who, it ſeems, was anxious to be 
told what Philo, or the conſcientious bookſeller, 
conſidered of the merits of the poem he had 
put into his hands, here entered on a viſit. 

You are come quite a propos, ſaid Philo. 


i 4 
g J have juſt now finiſhed the peruſal of your 
| poem. 3 
| M11teyosr., Well, and what is your idea 
1 | of it? 4 


PurrLo. That you cannot think of pub- 
liſning ſo vehement a ſatire as it ſeems to be; 
and that the author will do very well to hide 
his name. 


i 
1 
| | 
10 
| 
3 


MILLrosr. Yes, that he means to do: { 
and even I myſelf am not acquainted with it. 
But, pray tell me, does the ſatire wound? it 


PulLo. Wound! It has put me out of pa- e 
tience. 4 
MiILLrosr. All the better! That will make 
it ſell, 4 

PuiLo. Yes; but will it ever be reprinted. 
No performance of this kind can have 2 
permanent ſucceſs, . III will is for the mo- 
ment entertained with ſuch a libel ; but diſguſt 
1008 i 
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ſoon follows ſuch a frivolous and culpable 


amuſement, | 

MiLLyeosr, Do you think, however, it 
has any ſhining parts. 

PulLo. It ſeems to me that works of ſuch 
a kind as this, ſhow nothing but the author's de- 
pravation, As he —_— judges with the great- 
elt partiality, and ſacrifices truth, together with 
his reputation, to the wicked wiſh of hurting 
people's minds, it is impoſſible it ſhould not be, 
in almoſt every line, diſguſtful. 

M1LL.ryosT, Yes, it may be ſo: but what I 
aſk, is, if the work be flat or ſpirited ? | 

PrHiLo, In my idea, it wants common 
ſenſe. There is, however, ſome degree of me- 
rit viſible in many places; but, what author 1s 
without ſome lucky hits, particularly when re- 
ſolved to know no bounds ? 

MiLLyosr. Come, let me have my manus« 
ſcript. I will reflect on the affair at leiſure. 

_ Pa11.0 (giving back the manuſcript.) Take 
it. I ſee very plainly you will buy this wretch- 
ed medley. I am ſorry upon your account, 

M1r.1vosr. But, dont you ſay it has fome 
merit? and the price is only fifteen guineas. 

PHILO. Millpoſt to become the purchaſer 
or printer of a work good people cannot read 
without the greateſt indignation, 1s to ſhare the 
author's faults, To ſhare them, did I ſay ? 
A bookſeller 1s more to be condemned in this 
caſe, than the author; ſince he cannot plead 


in palliation of his conduct, either the illutions 
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of ſelf, or that ridiculous defire of fame, which 
may miſlead a young and inexperienced writer. 
This ſame poem offered you, falls foul of every 
author celebrated in the literary world. Tis 
poſſible the author may be ſtimulated by ſome 
u_ animoſities ; or, who can tell, gut he 
as reaſon to complain of thoſe he treats with 
ſo much rigour. I am well aware, that nothing 
authorizes writers to loſe fight of juſtice, and 
forget the common duties of humanity, and 
that ſuch vengeance, more particularly when 
anonymous, is always an unpardonable mean- 
neſs : but, if even in an author all reprifals are 
unwarrantable, what will people ſay of yor, 
that bluſh not, without any provocation, to 
bring forth a libel levelled at ten people uni- 
verſally diſtguiſhed by their learning, and 
that we particularly ſhould reſpect, fince our 
exiſtence in the world of trade depends upon 
f their labours ? 
. MiLLrosr. But, you think this little piece 
will ſell, then ?—Morals laid afide, you think 
it excellent ? = t 
Pr1Lo (/mling) So, this is the reſult of al! 
my preaching. I have made a very deep im- 
preſhon on you, truly ! - 
M111yosr. Oh a truce, dear Philo, to MF « 
your obſervations : you can talk like others at 
their eaſe. You are eſteemed by men of let. 
ters, and are rich and happy, N day good 
rain down upon you, | 
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PnIVo. True; but I owe all my happineſs 
to nothing but the principles by which 1 have 
been guided hitherto. I never cheated or op- 
preſſed an author. By behaving to him with 
reſpect and juſtice, I have merited his friend- 
ſnip. The ſucceſs of ſuch à conduct is intalli- 
ble. In my idea, the beſt ſyſtem is to be inva- 
riably honeſt; and in policy, this maxim is 
particularly applicable to ſuch people as are 
forced for their ſubſiſtence to make choice of a 
profeſſion: for a gentleman, I need not tell 
you, comes into ſociety with many great ad- 
vantages, of which the greateſt very likely 1s, 
that happy prejudice a proper education is ſo 
ſuited to inſpire, and the idea that a gentleman 
can have no ſentiments that are not honourable, 
Every prejudice is in his favour. Every preju- 
dice is, on the other hand, in our disfarour. It 
is plain then, that without a ſpotleſs reputation, 
we can never gain that confidence from others 
which is really ſo neceſſary to cſtabliſh the ſuc- 
ceſs of our intentions; and believe me, Millpoſt, 
tis not poſſible to gain it without merit, 

MiLLrosr. Certainly your way of mora- 
liſing is quite excellent; and then, you act con- 
formably thereto. But, as I juſt now ſaid, not 


only have you a diſtinguiſhed merit in your bu- 


ſineſs, but are fortunate, and meet with matters 
that can never be aſcribed to any thing but 
your good ſtars. As for example, that laſt 
work you publiſhed with ſuch great ſucceſs, and 
Which has had ſo yaſt a fale, The author would 

| ave 
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have let me have it, juſt for what you gave him, 
fitty guineas. I refuſed it, and in prudence 
ſhould have done ſo, as a gentleman diſtinguiſhed F 
in the literary world, to whom 1 ſhowed the ; 
piece, aſſured me it was not worth reading. Add 
to this, that I conſidered how unknown the au- \ 
thor was. On this account I gave him back his 
manuſcript ; and notwithſtanding thoſe con- 
fiderations that ſo juſtly made againſt the work, 
you bought it, and have gained ſo much. 
Here is an inſtance of good fortune, you muſt 
own. 

PniLo, But, Millpoſt, do you know what 
made me purchaſe it? Becauſe on the peruſal FF 
it ſeemed excellent. Therefore I owe this! 
lucky ſtroke, not as you ſay, to my good ſtars, | RF | 
but my good ſenſe ; if I may ſay ſo much inmy | 7 
own praiſe. = 

MILLrosr. I thought you qualified enough | 1 
to form ſome judgment of the merits of a MF | 
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pamphlet; but ſhould never have imagined 
you could form a competent idea of fo learned 
and extenſive a performance, Come; I will "IM r 
own, in this caſe, tis ridiculous to talk of your MF 
good fart. If I had ever had your education, u 
I ſhould then have been more fortunate on this 
occaſion, ſince it was to me the work was of- 
ſered firſt, —You gave but fifty guineas for it. E 
Pulro. That is what the author aſked me, f. 
MirLrosr. Fifty guineas for three vo- 
lumes!—How dog-cheap! 3 
PuiLo, But after having read the work, I 
| was 
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was ſo perfectly aſtoniſhed at the genius of the 
author, that I counſelled him to print it at his 
} own expence, and offered to advance the ſum 
before hand it would colt him. 

f MiLTrosr. I ſhould never have imagined 
that. 

Pniro. In fact, I printed off the work 
without requiring ſo much as a ſhilling of the 
author. The expence I have already made, and 
reaſonable profit: all above I look on as belong- 
ing to the author, who will get at leaſt five hun- 
dred guineas for his work. | 
MiLLrosr. But this you may appropriate 
to yourſelf. I aſk your pardon, but methinks 
you puſh your generolity to an extravagant de- 
gree. 

PUILo. Thank heaven, I am rich enough to 
gratify my inclination on this bead. But were 
it not ſo, could J find it in my heart to profit 
by the labours of an author, whoſe pertorm- 
ance indicated ſo much genius? He will riſe in 
future, I am ſure, to real reputation. Will it 
not be honourable then to me, that I firſt fur- 

8 nilhed him, as certainly I have done, with the 
means of being ſo? Will he, at any time, for- 
get it? Shall I not be ſure of printing all his 
future works? I find then, in the action I have 
been concerned in, both my intereſt and ſatis- 
faction. | 

Mirrrosr. True: but J believe I fee your 
nephew coming. Sol take my leave till night, 


when I will come and tell you what I have re- 
ſolved 


l 
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ſolved on, with reſpect to this ſame poem; for 
the author is to ſend a perſon for my anſwer in 
an hour. Farewel. (He goes out.) 

PriLo. The ſame to you, I can at once 
divine what his reſolve will be. There's no 
ſuch thing as talking reaſonably to ſuch 1g- 
noramuſſes. (To Henry coming in.) Well, | 
Henry ? 

HE NRV. I am come to bring you back the 
book you lent me, uncle : and to have another, 

PRILO. Have you drawn your extracts out 
of this, then ? 

Henry, Yes. 

PHrLo. And made your little obſervations 
on the ſtyle, defects, and beauties of the work ? 

Henry, Yes, uncle. 

Pn1i.o, Why not bring them with you 
then ? 

HENRY. Oh, for a ſpecial reaſon, fir ; be- 
cauſe they cannot be worth reading. 

Pr11.0, I ſhall hardly think them a philoſo- 
pher's performance. You are only litteen years 
of age, and cannot be conſidered capable of 
judging foundly any work ; but by beginning 
early to comment on what you read, you may 
acquire, in time, the art of criticiſing juſtly, and 
with requiſite preciſion, 

HENRY. Mr. Gradus has juſt left me, and 
is ſatisfied with the improvement I have made 
this month paſt in my Latin, 3 

Puro. You muſt no leſs pleaſe him in 
your Engliſh; for you know what buſineſs you 4 
arc = 
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are meant for. If then you ſhould be a ſtranger 
to your mother-tongue, depend upon it you 
will make a ſorry bookſeller; for how will you 
be qualified to aſcertain the merit of ſuch works 
as may be offered you ? A tradeſman ought to 
know the value of thoſe goods he deals in, or 
tis eaſy to ſuppoſe he muſt be ruined. Tis ex- 
actly ſo with people of our trade, excepting 
only, that we need a knowledge much more dit- 
ficult of acquilition, than the generality of 
S$ tradeſmen. In a word, your couſin Palmer 
cannot be deceived in judging of a piece of filk 

or ſattin; nor ſhould you, dear Henry, when 
vou once come into buſineſs, be unfit to eſtimate 
the value of a book, 

Huxzy. - Undoubtedly, I ſhould not. That 
would be to ſtand upon a level with poor Mill- 
poſt, who from ignorance retuſed a work you 
did not hefitate to publiſh. 

Pairo. Millpoit has indeed no great degree 
of knowledge. In reality, how thould he; but 
the truth 1s, he has other ways of getting money 
ſurer, I muſt own, though not ſo honourable. 
His laſt publication of the Children's Friend 
Appears a myſtery, He was the publiſher of 
hat tranſlation for this very Mr, Radar, who 
omplains (though he has never ſaid a word 

pon that head to me, ) that Millpoſt has in- 
roached upon his right. To publiſh for ano- 
ier firſt, and after for one's felt, looks ugly. I 
ill queition Mr. Pindar on the ſubject when 
ſee him next, which will be ſhortly. 
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HenRY. A propos of Mr. Pindar : I have 


learned the reaſon of his being, as he has been, 
tor this month, and more, ſo very thoughtful. 
He is quite unhinged in his affairs. 

PriLo. Who told you 10? 

Henry. Oh, as for that, my author is not 
to be doubted : but the ſtory is too tedious for 
the preſent, I was grieved to hear of Pindar's 
ſituation, he is ſuch a worthy man. Tis fortu- 
nate indeed for him, that you have reimburſed 
yourſelt the expences of his publication; the 
remaining copies of the work will be his own : 
but in the mean time, what is he to do for 
money? 

PulLo. I am happy that you intereſt your- 
felf in ſuch a manner for him. Always ho- 
nour ingenuity, and learning. In reality, the 
man oppreſſed by fortune, and who joins deſert 
to genius, is entitled to reſpect, and ought to 
have an advocate in every feeling mind. & 

HEN RV. Ah, uncle, here comes Mr. Pindar: 
who would have ſuppoſed it ? 4 

Pullo. Yes, tis he imleed. Go you up 
ſtairs, that we may have ſome talk together; and 
as ſoon as he has left me, I will come and ov. 

look your obſervations. Y 
HENRY (going out.) Yes, fir. ; 

PuiLo. Come in, Mr. Pindar, if you pleaſe. 
You are beforchand with me. I deſigned, my- 8 
ſelf, to wait upon you in the evening. 3 

PiNDAR (enterizz.) I am glad then J hill 
ſpare you ſo much trouble, I deſire to have a 
little 


* 
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little converſation with you, ſtanding as I do in 
need of conſolation. ou, ſir, are the only 
friend I have. 

PHILo. I hope I ſhall not ſhow myſelf un- 
worthy ſuch a flattering title. 

PIN DAR. Well, fir ; there has juſt appeared 
another criticiſm on my work. It hurts me, I 
confeſs. | 

PRHILO. Another criticiſm!—What, in the 
reviews? 

PINVDAR. No, fir, it makes a pamphlet of 
itſelf, containing upwards of a hundred pages. 

PruiLo. This is the firſt tidings I have had 
of ſuch a publication, which already makes the 
ſixth attack upon your work. You could not 


- have had more ſucceſs, I think. 


PIN DAR. Ah, fir! you flatter me, while I 
am ſmarting under theſe attacks. 

PAuILo. I have no more than this to ſay, 
that notwithſtanding all the criticiſm on your 
work, the ſale continues; that a counterfeit edi- 
tion 1s already circulated privately, and that in 
France, and other parts, tranſlations have for 
ſome time paſt been making. What would you 
defire ? 

PIN DAR. Had you but read this laſt attack 
upon me !—Not a ſingle reaſon : not one ſe- 
rious argument,—Nothing but a continual hiſs 
throughout. 

PniLo. You would have had it different 
then? well founded, ſolid, and without defects? 
PiN DAR. No, 8 yet if truth wounds 

| 9 ſonge 
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ſometimes, it 1s always uſeful, while injuſtice 
overwhelms and ſhocks, 

Pailo. You ſhould behold it with con- 
tempt. # | 

PINV DAR. What have I done to all theſe 
people, that they fall upon me thus? 
Putro. Merit will always ſtir up envy : 
but by modeſty. and moderation, envy is diſ- 
armed, | . 

PIN DAR. No, no. I am attacked on all 
fides, know not what to do, and will defend 
myſelf. 

PniLo. But, how ? 

Pix DAR. By anſwering my maligners, with 
the ridicule they wiſh to throw on me. 

PülLlo. Why, that is all they want. You 
have compoſed a charming treatiſe, that not 
only does the higheſt honour to your parts, 
but gives a fair 1dea of your character and mo- 
rals. This ineſtimable work has got you, and 
with juſtice, the good will of every virtuous 
individual ; and the rage of thoſe attacking you 
does but increaſe it. But, if yielding to a 
blind reſentment, you engage in frivolous diſ- 
putes, and manife.* that bitterneſs againſt your 
adverſaries they have ſpit on you, their works 
will thence receive more conſequence, and you 
will loſe that public eſtimation you have gain- 
ed. Ah, fir! recall that ſound philoſophy you 
have, inculcated in almoſt every,page through- 
out your treatiſe. Would you, then, deſtroy 
that fair idea of yourſelf you have fo happily 
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impreſſed the town with ? Will you be fo in- 
confiderate as to belie, by your behaviour, pre- 
cepts which ſo many readers have, indeed, ap- 
proved of, but for no one reaſon but becauic 
they ſeem to have been drawn A from 
their fountain, in your heart? Forgive 
my age, and friendſtip for 2 theſe re- 
flections; and employ your underſtanding to a 
better purpoſe, I belcech you. The beſt ven- 
geance you can take on your opponents, is to 
think your time ſo precious that 1t ought not to 
be waſted in replying to their calumnies ; and 
to produce another work that may increaſe your 
reputation, 

PIN DAR. IT receive with gratitude ſuch ſa- 
lutary counſel, that convinces and affects me. 
Is it, notwithſtanding, poſſible, that I ſhould 
be attacked ſo virulently, and not ſhew the 
leaſt reſentment ? 

PHILo. Libels, of themſelves, at all times 
fink into oblivion, when the perſon libelled 
ſcorns to anſwer : but of this, küfßcient for the 
preſent. Let me ſpeak a little freely to you on 
the ſtate of your affairs. Perhaps you find 
your family expenſive. 

PIN DAR. Oh, no matter. I can wait. 

PHIL. Why, fir, would you deny me, 
then, the ſatisfaction of advancing you a trifle 
on your work, This offer ought: the leſs to 
hurt your delicacy, from the circumſtance that 
I am the depoſitary, now, of what belongs to 
you, fince my expence upon your publication 
9 G 2 | j3 
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is entirely reimburſed me, ſo that I can pay 
myſelf, 

PIN DAR. Ah, fir, I am affected, as I 
ought to be, with gratitude, for ſo much good- 
neſs ; and ſhould think myſelf contemptible, 
could I abuſe your generolity. It is not, be 
aſſured, my pride on this occaſion, that re- 
fuſes.— No, I look upon you as a father. You 
beſtow the admonition of a father on me, and 
conduct yourſelf exactly like one: but the de- 
licacy of my heart ſurpaſſes, I may ſay, my | 
vanity, You have already done fo much to 
ſerve me,— 
Purto., All exaggerated delicacy is but an 
exceſs produced, we muſt acknowledge, from 
a worthy cauſe, but diſapproved by reafon. 

'To confeſs you look upon me as a father, is 
to give me certainly the rights of one; and I 
am, therefore, authorized to lay aſide all empty 
compliments, I will, this evening ſend you, 
by my clerk, a hundred guineas, which I lend 
you for a very little while, becauſe the ſale of 
your performance will, in two months? time, at 3 
fartheſt, reimburſe me. 4 

PIN DAR. Is it poflible ? I cannot anſwer 
you,—lI am fo moved! ſo much affected! ah, 
good fir, 1f you but knew what benefit you do 1 
me, My whole family is in diſtreſs for necef : 
ſaries. | | 

Prir.o, Is it poſſible? I never could have «8 
thought as much: your recommender only ' Þ} 
mentioned you were put to difficulty in pro- 
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curing a ſubſiſtence, and had need of ſome 
one to protect you; but he mentioned, too, 
that being on the point of ſetting out for Hol- 
land, he had then no time for adding more; ſince 
which, 1 have not ſeen him, or, no doubt, he 


would have let me know the whole. Diſtreſſed 
for necëſſaries! I am happy, then, in ſuch an 
opportunity of giving you this trifling proof of 
my attachment. 

PixnDAR (after a parſe.) Ought I to keep 
any thing a ſecret from you? (Pulling a manu- 
ſcript out of his pocket) Being hard put to it 
for the want of even victuals, and incenſed, be- 
fides, at the unmerciful proceeding of my ad- 
verſaries, I had in one week compoſed a ſatire 
upon every one I thought my enemy, 

PauiLo. A fatyr, in one week! 

PIN DAR. This odious kind of poetry is 
very eaſy. It requires no plan or genius; no- 
thing but a deal of rancour and injuſtice, I 
was bitterly enraged, and in a few hours time 
compoſed this work, unworthy of my charac» 
ter, and which my heart and underſtanding 
now condemn. Here is the execrable ſtuff, my 
worthy friend; I with to let you know how 
much I owe you, which I cannot do but by 
requeſting you to read the manuſcript. When 
2 have done ſo, you will eaſily conceive, 

ow great the joy muſt be of bringing back a 
ſuffering individual's heart, to its firſt love of 
truth and duty, | 
| 9G 3 Pulro 
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PuiLo (caſting his eye on the manuſcripts) 
What means this *—I know your fatyr. Miil- 
poſt ſhould have bought it. 

PIN DAR. Yes, indeed. It was to him I of- 
fered it, well knowing, he had neither your 
ability or probity ; and judging from his mode 
of conduct towards me, in another publication 
I was, not long fince, engaged in, he would 
eaſily be wrought on to concern himſelf in any 
job, if it would only bring him in a ſum of 
money. Had I been diſpoſed to let you pub- 
liſh it, I was aware you would have thought 
yourſelf inſulted in the affair: but, Millpoſt, 
did not heſitate to aft as my accomplice, 
without knowing, in the meantime, who TI 
was; for every application to him in this 
buſineſs was conducted by another perſon, He 
ſent word to me, not twenty minutes ſince, 
that he would buy my fatyr for five guineas, 
and returned it for ſuch alterations as myſelf, 
perhaps, might fancy needful. But, thank 
heaven, that ſent me hither. Your advice has 
ſhown me the enormity of my proceeding, and 
I heartily repent of what I meant to do. 

Pnx11.0, Oh, how rejoiced I am, in having 
merited your confidence ! — This work that 
would have ruined you, — I have peruſed it, 

PIN DAR. Have peruſed it? 

PniLo. Millpoſt brought it me, that he 
might have my judgement of it. How un- 
worthy is it of your talents, and that 8 
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lity which ſpeaks in almoſt every paragraph of 
your late work. 

PIN DAR. I find fo, — This firſt deviation 
led me on into a thouſand others, and ſub- 
jected me to the exceſſes of injuſtice and inve- 
terate hate. I cannot, without ſhuddering, 
think how near the point I was of forfeiting 
the little fame I have acquired; but now, I am 
inflamed with nothing * the wiſh of equity 
and moderation. I ſhall henceforth make it my 
whole care to treat the enemies I have, with 
juſtice. The illuftrious boaſt of being, for the 
time to come, impartial, ſhall induce me to ap- 
plaud them, without any eftort an my part. 
raife myſelf above, and can no longer hate 
them. Notwithſtanding their unſeaſonable vi- 
rulence againſt my works, perhaps, alas! their 
hearts were formed to virtue. — What ſheuld I 
myſelf have been without a friend. 

PuILo. How charming a ſenſation you oc- 
caſion me! What pleaſure do I not epjoy, behold- 
ing as I do, peace ſpring up once again within 
a heart ſo generous as yours ! peace, conſtantly 
the fruit of moderation, ad the inſeparable 
partner or ally of generoſity and juſtice, —But, 
at preſent, let me aſk you half a dozen queſ- 
tions, on another ſubject. The report is, that 
my neighbour Millpoſt undertook to publiſh 
firſt your Children's Friend, and after, printed 
an edition of the work, upon his own account. 
In looking over both tranſlations, I diſcerned 
they were exactly word for word, Sure Mill- 


poſt 
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{ could not copy yours; that were too 
l Tell me, if you pleaſe, the whole 
affair. 

PIN DAR. In brief, fir, tis as follows: TI 
applied to Millpoſt, when my work was in the 
preſs, and he agreed to publiſh it. He had 
the three firſt volumes ſent him, and by this 
time, owing to the favour of my friends, I 
had collected upwards of two hundred names, 
ſubſcribers. Millpoſt, growing now acquainted 
with the merit of the work, began to turn his 
thoughts on circumventing me ; and offered, 
what he would have made me think, conditions 
for a ſhare therein. I told him, I ſhould wil- 
lingly accede to an 2 with him, ha- 
ving got two hundred names, for which, as 
well as for my trouble in tranſlating, he would 
certainly allow me a conſideration. His reply 
was, my ſubſcription liſt was nothing in the 
world to him ; that he would print the book at 
his expence and riſque, and if there ſhould be 
any profit, ſhare it with me; but that every 
copy I might want for my ſubſcribers, muſt be 
N for. I could not agree to this, becauſe, in 
act, there was no riſque. — Then, take your 
books oy; ſaid Millpolt, I will print the work 
myſelt. ö 

8 What! word for word from yours? 

PIN DA, That I ſhall ſhortly come to. 
After this abrupt ſurrender of his truſt, I heard 
no more of Mullpoſt for about ſix months and 
upwards ; during all which time, the printing 
5 | of 
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of his work went on, and mine was finiſhed. 
When about a fourth of Millpoſt's work, as it 
appears, was printed, it ſo happened that he 
met me in the ſtreet, and entering into con- 
verſation, told me, he might #ake my work, æbith- 
out my leave, but wiſhed to give me a confidera- 
tion for it, Do you mean, then, 1n reality, to 
take it, anſwered I, unleſs I come to an agree- 
ment with you? I dont ſay I will, was his re- 
ply. All I need ſay, is, that I wiſh to pay you 
for the liberty of finiſhing my work by yours. 
What could I do ? I knew his principles, and 
was compelled into a bargain with him. He 
agreed to purchaſe twenty copies of my publi- 
cation, at the ſelling price. This, fir, is all J 
had for what he makes ſuch profit of at preſent ; 
which I would not have agreed to, had I not 
been certain this abominable Millpoſt would 
have copied my tranſlation, changing here and 
there a word. In fact, the truth is, that if 
happily I had not previouſly to the appearance 
of this publication, got a number of ſubſeri- 
bers, he would certainly have ruined me, Now, 
judge yourſelf, fir, of the matter, 

PulLo. Millpoſt is a brother, therefore I 
ſhall make no comment on his conduct; and 

articularly as my nephew is at preſent waiting 

* me in my chamber. Let us go up to him, 
after which we will reſume our converſation on 
this ſubject. 

PIN DAR. Yes; but, if you pleaſe, we will 
begin by burning this 6 "ul manuſcript ; 3 
whic 
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which, I cannot caſt my eyes, believe me' 
without bluſhing. 

Pailo, How will you applaud yourſelf in 
future for this commendable 1acrifice ! 


PIN DAR. I am already very well rewarded | 


for it, in poſſeſſing of your eſteem : but, come, 
let us at preſent change the ſcene. 

PHILO. May every author, jealous of his 
real intereſts, adopt your generous way oft 
thinking. 


MOTHER'S BOSOM 


15 


GO D's WORK ALONE, 


* 


ORIS was the only daughter of a lady 
of acknowledged virtue and diſeretion. 
She was fix years old, had naturally a good 
heart, with great ſincerity, compliance, affabi- 
lity, 
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lity, and underſtanding ; but was very flothful. 
She ſubmitted to inſtruction with the greatett 
readineſs; but, after all, learned ſcarcely any- 
thing. 

Her mother was poſſeſſed of every talent to 
become an excellent inſtructreſs, but the thing 
ſhe wanted, was experience; having never in 
her life had any other little one than this. 
She hoped that greater age and reaſon would 
correct this impertection in her child, and 
therefore did but tell her ſharply of her fault, 
without inflicting any puniſhment upon her ; 
a forbearance, which at laſt occaſioned her the 
greateſt ſorrow. 

By the time, however, ſhe was eight years 
old, her mother ſeeing that the little creature's 
idleneſs did not abate, conceived a plan of put- 
ting down on paper, every evening, the amgunt 
of ſuch things as were loſt or ſpoiled in conſe- 
quence of her exceſſive indolence, and of the 
leſſans which, through frequently pretended 
illnefles, ſhe did not take. | 

In twelve months time the ſum of this ac- 
count, was fifty pounds ; but, Doris, who was 
yet but nine years old, was very little moved at 
ſuch a calculation. Her indulgent mother, 
thinking, when ſhe came to know the worth of 
money, matters would be altered with her, 
carried on the journal with her firſt exact- 
neſs. | : 

I made uſe, juſt now, of the expreſſion, fre- 
quently pretended illneſſes; for, when her maſters 

came 
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came to teach her, ſhe complained of head- 
achs; and theſe headachs were, as juſt now 
mentioned, frequently pretended : to ſo great 
a crime, did her unhappy indolence conduct 
her. And tis thus, that every fault, when it 
becomes the ruling one in children, is pro- 
ductive of the worſt conſequences, Doris natu- 
rally was ſincere: but ſhe was ſtill more indo- 
lent; and, to avoid the leaſt fatigue, ſhe had re- 
courſe to falſity and lying, not without re- 
morſe and even forrow; but, her indolence 
bore down before it all her ſcruples. 

Doris was by this time thirteen years of 
age, and now the account was up at more a 
great deal than three hundred pounds, which 
may be eaſily conceived, when we, conſider, 
in addition to her indolence, what whims ſhe 
had. She had not learned the harplichord 
above a year, before the was fatigued to death 
with ſuch a lumbering thing, and wanted u 
guittar, which, in its turn grew odious ; and a 
harp was thought extremely pretty, which ac- 
cordingly was bought her. 

Such expences, and too many like them, were 
the conſequences of her inconſiſtence. A brief 
ſummary ot thoſe her indolence occaſioned, wil! 
ſuffice, that the narration may not be protracted. 
Here, then, is the catalogue. 

A multitude of playthings; and looſe arti 
cles of dreſs, as handkerchiefs, &c. loit o 
pulled to pieces, A vaſt quantity of pens an: 
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pencils waſted ; fans deſtroyed ; her watch con- 
tinually at the mender's; many petticoats and 
ſhoes, and ſometimes ſtockings ſcorched b 
thruſting, as ſhe uſed to do, her ſeet within the 
fender, Such, and other matters likewiſe, were 
the waſte occaſioned by her indolence; to 
which, if we annex the leſſons ſhe was always 
paying for, but not recciving, and thoſe leſ- 
ſons were no few, conſidering ſhe had maſters 
to inſtruct her in Italian, Geography ,and French, 
in reading, writing, and accompts, in dancing, 
drawing, and in mulic; and the books in this 
laſt ſcience that were alw ays coming in, and 
which, it need be hardly mentioned, are ex- 
tremely dear, it will not be incredible, that in 
the ſpace of five years time, the little girl had 
thrown away three hundred pounds and, up- 
ward, 

Three more years elapſed; and now the az- 
count was doubled; for, as Doris grew in 
height, her indolence and inconſiſtence likewiſe 
grew upon her. This might have been borne 
with, had ſhe made ſome progreſs in her educa- 
tion: but, alas! ſhe was protoundly ignorant. 
She could not ev en write a letter, or a note to 
any one, excepting when the withed to have her 
hair drefled, Judge, then, how unſkilled the 
mutt have been in every higher branch of edu- 
Cation. : 

Much about this time, a youth of birth and 
merit, aged twenty-three, whoſe name ſhall be 


| Horatio, vilited, with other company, at Doris? 
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mother's. Doris had even waſhed her hands 
that day; nor was her hair, as uſual, then about 
her ears. Horatio took ſome notice of her, and 
contrived to get invited, ſo that he might be ac- 
quainted with her; but the end was, that Ho- 
ratio, after ſome few viſits, never came again 
as he had, in the interim, made inquiry of the 
maſters Doris had to do with, and received no 
great account from them of her demeanour. 
This, her mother came to know, and very much 
regretted ſhe had loſt all hopes of marrying 
Doris to a gentleman, whoſe merit made him 
preferable as a ſon-in-law, to any man ſhe 
knew. 

She was not wanting in remonſtrances to 
Doris, who was now of-ſuch an age as to re- 
ceive them; nor was Doris, upon theſe occa- 
ſions, ſo inſenſible as to imagine her behaviour 
faultleſs; but accuſtomed as ſhe was, at all 
times, not to think, that is, reflect, ſhe did not 
ſee, the whole amount of that 1ngratitude ſhe 
ſhowed a tender mother. She would only ſay 
at times : tis true, I have ſpent much that, on 
the other hand, might have been ſaved ; bur, 
then, the fortune of my parents is ſo great, 
that ſuch a loſs has not, in any manner, hurt 
them. Then, too, I am young, and as they 
tell me, pretty. What occaſion have I to get 
learning? Juſt as if ſhe had expreſſed herſelf 
as follows. / Hat occaſion have { to be grateful 
to a mother ? I hat occafion have 1 to think. fe- 
rw fly how I may make her happy? Such will 

always 
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always be the reaſonings of a daughter that has 
no reflection. 

She had now, at laſt, attained her eighteenth 
year; a happy period, in her thought, as ſhe 
was then to bid adieu to every maſter. On the 
morning of that very day, the mother entered 
her apartment, with a volume, which ſhe laid 
upon the table, opened it, and ſitting down by 
Doris, faid as follows: You are eighteen years 
of age, this morning; and young people, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, have compleated, at that time, 
their education. Here is the account I have fo 
often mentioned, which will prove what I have 
done for your advantage; and ſhow, likewiſe, 
how much money you have flung away. Four 
thouſand pounds, and upwards. Doris could 
not eaſily fuppoſe the ſtatement juſt; on which 
her mother went through every item, and con- 
tinued ſpeakiny in the following manner : One 
ſhould really be mortified at the idea of fo vaſt 
a ſum of money gone, when one reflects it 
might have been employed to worthy pur- 
poles. Four thouſand pounds, my dear, would 
have made twenty miſerable parents, with their 


children, happy, 


This idea melted Doris into tears. She 
graſped her mother by the hand, and waking all 
at once to the enormity of her offence, cried out 


as follows: Oh, how guilty I have been! But, 
| dear mama, though I have hitherto neglected 


every thing, I may compenſate for the paſt, by 
tuture application. Doubtleſs may you, faid 
9 H 2 the 
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the mother, but yourdiligence and perſeverance 
mult be very reſolute indeed. I know that thoſe 
exceſſive compliments which frequently are la- 
vithed on your perſon, and the notions you in- 
dulge in of your fortune, have inclined you to 
ſuppoſe you need an education leſs than others: 
but, becauſe you are poſſeſſed of ſuch advan- 
tages as are of all the moſt uncertain, and leaſt 
valuable, will you upon that account {corn 
thoſe which are alone entitled to true praiſe ? 


Will beauty make you lovely; Separated from 


the graces, it will not ſo much as pleaſe, Will 
riches make you happy ? Are you not uneaſy 
always in yourſelt, and conſtantly diffatisfied 
with others? And, beſides, how know you 
what may be your father's fituation ? off it 
poſſibly he is not now while we are ſpeaking, 
ruined ?— This laſt word awakened Doris's at- 
tention ; and, in ſome ſort frightened at the 
thought, ſhe gazed upon her mother, who got 
up and left the room. 

The fright of Doris was but too well found- 
ed, In a week or fo ſucceeding this affecting 
explanation of affairs, her father broke; and 
though his wite did not for certain know the 
ſtate of things, which he concealed, ſhe had her 
fears. He had not been contented with a 
fortune of eight thouſand pounds a year, but, 
by engaging in extremely hazardous deſigns, 
brought bankruptcy upon him, He was not 
a man of ſuch a ſpirit as to bear misfortunes, 
but was taken ill; nor could the attention of 

his 
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his wite and daughter ſave him from the tomb, 
He died with imprecations in his mouth againſt 
ambition and rapacity, that had occaſioned firſt 
his ruin, and ſoon afterwards his death, His 
wite took on her if ſhe could, to pay his debts, 
and having an eftate amounting to eight hun- 
dred pounds a year, on which his creditors pre- 
tended to no claim, ſhe placed it in their hands, 
till ſuch time as their claims were ſatisfied : 
till when, ſhe choſe a private fituation in the 
principality of Wales, where every neceſſary 
article of life is cheap; ſubſiſting on the pro- 
duce of ſuch plate and jewels as ſhe had be- 
longing to herſelf, 

On this occaſion, Doris was not wanting in 
the matter of affording her afflicted mother all 
the conſolation a repentant daughter is fo capa- 
ble of giving. She would trequently lament: 
the conſequences of her indolence, that had 
conſumed ſo vaſt a ſum of money, which would 
now have been ſo uſeful; and her mother 
would as frequently embrace her, ſaying, ſuch 
behaviour on her part atiorded all the joy a mo- 
ther could deſire. Upon the evening of a day 
when Doris had been thus lamenting her patt 
fault, and vowing for the time to come a tho- 
rough reformation, ſhe complained of ſome- 
thing like a head ach. On the morrow, ſhe was 
burning with a fever; the phyſician, who on 
this was ſent for, having felt her pulſe, and 
aſked the neceſſary queſtions, told the mother 
{ie had all the ſymptons that precede a certain 
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national diſtemper, and was not deceived, In 
two days time it ſhewed- itſelf. The ſort was 
very bad; and what phyſicians call the con- 
fluent kind, It threatened, in reality, ſuch con- 
ſequences, that the mother was reduced to 
ſomething like a ſituation of deſpair. 

She did not quit her daughter's bed, but 
paſſed away four days in this afflicting ſtate of 
mind, while Doris in the height of her dch- 
rium was atterwled by her mother, without 
knowing her, as every moment ſhe would 
mournfully cry out: My mother has for/aken 
me. I have deſerved jhe ſhould, I never wiſhed 
to make her happy. 1 ſhall die xvithout her bleſ- 
fing; and without her 1 God for- 
give my diſobedience to the beſt of mothers and of 

riends. 
: Theſe words affected her unhappy mother in 
a very ſenſible degree. In vain, the faid, my 
dear, dear Doris, I am with you at this mo- 
ment, Doris did not hear her; and would al- 
ways recommence her forrowtul complainings. 
The diſorder making, all this while, a rapid 
progreſs, ſhowed itſelt particularly on the face 
of Doris, and ſoon took away her fight. This 


circumſtance, in no degree uncommon to ſuch 


patients ſituated as the ſuffering Doris was, did 
not at firſt alarm her mother ; but at laſt, it 
grew to ſuch a dangerous height, that the phy- 
fician could not poſſibly diſſemble matters; but 


confeſſed his apprehenſions to the mother, that 


her daughter would be blind for ever. Hea- 
vens! 
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vens ! cried the unhappy mother, will my child 
be ſo unhappy as that comes to? — The difor- 
der, anſwered her phyſician, does not yet ap- 
pear to me, however, without hope; and I am 
going to propoſe a remedy that has ſucceeded 
in a caſe quite ſimilar to this: be, therefore, pa- 
tient, my good lady, while I tell you what it is. 
The patient is in ſuch a ſtate, that what we want 
is to afford a paſſage to the humours, that at 
preſent mount up to her eyes. — With money, 
there is no aſſiſtance but may be obtained; and 
more particularly here in London. —It would 
not be difficult to find ſome wretched individual, 
who, excited by the hope of a reward, would 
bring herſelf to do the patient that diſguſting 
ſervice, which alone will fave her fight, It 
were, however, to be wiſhed, ſuch wretched 
individual were herſelf quite ſound, in point of 
conſtitution r.. What diſguſting ſervice, in- 
terrupted the afflicted mother, do you mean ? 

It will be neceflary, anſwered the phyſician, 
that we find tome healthy perſon, who will 
gently ſuck away the virulence that now is 
mounting to your daughter's eyes. Oh, pro- 


* Tf the inflance of maternal love which follows, 
were the creature of imagination, it would have no 
weight. That author is without excuſe, who, in a work 
of pure invention, has recourſe to matters that diſguſt 
the ſepſes, through their abſolute impoſſibility ; but his 
narration intereſts when ſuch as read him, cannot en- 
tertain a doubt of his veracity. What follows, there- 
fore, is a real fact, and now on record. f 
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vidence! I thank you, on my knees, ſaid Doris's 
mother, claſping eagerly her hands, and falling 
on the ground. I thank you that myſelt have 
that ſound conſtitution requiſite on this occa- 
ſion. Tis this moment, for the firſt time in my 
life, I am convinced of the ineſtimable value 
ſuch a bleſſing carries with it. Come, fir, turn- 
ing to the doctor, {aid this tender mother, let 
me now not loſe a. moment, ſecing every one is 
of ſuch value; let me go into my child's apart- 
ment. What, replied the doctor, can you 
bring yourſelt to undertake this operation, ma- 
dam, when ſo many may be found who will, for 
money, take it on them ? Would you have me, 
then, returned the lady to theſe words, im- 
poſe upon the wrerchedneſs of ſome unhappy 
woman, by inducing her to overcome an al- 
moſt inſupportable antipathy ; but, one that I 
cau with ſuch caſe get over? Being called upon to 
ſhow myſelf a mother, ihall I put aſide all no- 
tions of humanity: and, having thus the op- 
portunity of doing an important ſervice to my 
child, ſhall I excuſe myſelf from ſuch a facred 
duty? But, have you ſufficient courage? inter- 
rupted the phyſician, Do you doubt my cou— 
rage, ſaid the lady, when you know I am a 
mother, and my daughter is in danger? Ha- 
ving faid thus much, without attending any 
farther to the doctor, ſhe went forward to her 
child's apartment ; and he followed, 
Doris had, fince the preceding night, reco— 
vered happily her underſtanding; upon — 
er 
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her mother ſet about perſuading her to under- 
go the remedy preſcribed her ; but was fo much 
on her guard as not to mention it was ſhe her- 
ſelf, that undertook the operation. I have 
found, ſaid ſhe, a woman who conſents to do 
you this eſſential ſervice; and her recompence 
w1ll be fo great, that you need ſcarcely pity 
her, If you ſhould do fo, think a moment of 
your mother, and the anguiſh that diſtracts her 
foul. In ſhort, this proof of your ſubmiſſion 
is a duty I inſiſt on. Poris heard her mother, 
and conſented. She had not, indeed, ſufficient 
ſpirits to expreſs the pity ſhe gave way to, for 
the perſon whoſe diſtreſied condition could in- 
duce her for the ſake of money, to engage in 
fuch a bulineſs. 

Matters being carried on thus far, a woman 
was brought in, who, drawing near the bed, 
aſſured the patient of her zeal and courage to 
go through the operation. Come, then, ſaid 
the mother, and begin, I muſt withdraw ; but 
will return as ſoon as every thing is over. She 

retended upon this, to leave the chamber; 
Kg inſtead, drew ſoftly near the bed, and then 
knelt down; the woman ftanding in her place, 
that Doris might be ſtill deceived by hearing 
her from time to time, addreſs her. 

She now thought her mother gone, and 
begged the doctor for a moment would defer the 
operation; when, addreſſing the ſuppoſed un- 
known one, ſhe graſped hard her mother's hand, 
and thus gave way to her commiſeration : O 


unhappy 
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unhappy woman, pardon me that J conſpire 

with fortune, aud exact a ſervice of this nature t 

from you. But, alas! your hand is in a trem- , 

ble, and you preſs both mine in yours : Oh, : 

heavens, do you implore my pity ? Is the ope- 1 

ration, then, above your ſtrength to undertake 1 

it? —Oh, great God, continued Doris, is this y 

real then ? She folds me in her arms, and I can * 

hear her ſob! h 

Your exclamations, interrupted the phyſi- {} 

cian, change her zeal into affection, and tis IF 

poſſible ſhe may not have the neceſſary ſtrength te 

to go through the important buſineſs; which, © 

by this time, but for your humanity, would 1 

U have been half done. No, no, replied the un- d 

| | known voice, my reſolution is not to be ſhaken ; 13 

H and I ſuffer ten times leſs than the unfortunate | op 

! young lady does. When ſhe had ended, the E 

| | phyſician ordered ſilence, and the operation in- 1 

ſtantly began, which laſted for the ſpace of 13 8 

nearly half a dozen minutes. When the doc- 4s 

tor ſent away the woman, bidding her return 8: 

at night, which ſhe engaged to do, and was ere 
diſmiſſed. | N 

This operation, being frequently repeated, 1 

was productive of a ſenſible amendment; and tool 

the Line now declared, another would com- ful 

pleat the buſineſs. During this laſt operation, ll: the 

Doris, thinking ſhe was all along attended by but 

a ſtranger, and as during every former opera- I the 

tion, in her hands at preſent, uttered a loud eq, 

cry of tranſport, ſaying; Heaven! 1 can diſ- lot, 


cern 
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rern the light. Pronouncing theſe few worde, 
the raiſed her head, to ſee the perſon who was 
thus reſtoring her to ſight; but, what was not 
the exceſs of her ſurpriſe and wonder, when 
inſtead of one ſhe thought ſhe ſhould behold, 
the ſaw and knew her mother. Gracious hea- 
ven! cried ſhe : and is it you? My mother! 
What! Her agitation, at this ſcene, prevented 
her from ſpeaking ; and, by tears alone, could 
ſhe expreſs her gratitude, The doctor gave her 
in the interim, to underſtand the was indebted 
to her mother for whatever ſuccour ſhe had re- 
cently received. Oh, mother, upon this ſaid 
Doris, who was come a little to herſelf, How 
dear to me is not my life now grown! How 
ſhould I grieve, were I to loſe it, without any 
opportunity allowed me by the will of Heaven, 
to teſtify my gratitude! I will, in future, live 
to make you only happy. Doris ſpoke with 
ſo much energy, that the phyſician fearing 
danger, bade them 1nſtantly conclude a conver- 
ſation that might otherwiſe have, probably, in- 
creaſed the fever, 

From that period, things were mending daily. 
Doris was, at laſt, recovered, but the doctor 
told her mother the diforder would leave fright- 
ful marks behind it. In reality, it did ſo; and 
the firſt time Doris left her bed, ſhe could not 
but perceive how ſhe was altered. Is this, 
then, ſaid ſhe, that figure which ſo many praiſ- 
ed, three weeks ago? What would be now your 
lot, obſerved her mother, had you perſevered 
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in your preceding error, and continued to ſet 
any ſtore by that decaying beauty, which a mo- 
ment thus obliterates, and which muſt other- 
wiſe have unavoidably been taken from you, 
after ſome few years ? 

Inſtructed by misfortune, Doris conquered 
every faulty habit ſhe had been addicted to; and 
was no ſooner perfectly reſtored, than with her 
mother ſhe ſet out for that retreat in Wales 
this laſt had pitched upon. Ir was in Swanſea, 
in the county of Glamorgan, very near the ſea. 
In going down to this retreat, they had a view 
of every thing worth ſeeing in the country 
round about them : but no ſcene could equal 
that romantic vale, or valley of Glamorgan, 
which was near their deſtined habitation. At 
the ſight of ſuch a landſcape, Doris could not 
keep trom mentioning a notion to her mother 
ſhe had formed, that neither poets, nor yet 
painters ſhould make lanſcapes, or deſcribe the 


charms of nature, without ſeeing Wales. I 


am entirely of your opinion, faid her mother. 
Hampſtead, Highgate, Hampton Court, and 
Windlor may occaſion very pretty ſonnets ; but 
by no means thoſe ſublime ideas, that produce 
great works in either of theſe kinds, To this, 
ſhe added other obſervations, and was pleaſed 
to find with how much vleaſure Doris gave at- 
tention to her. Formerly, inſenſible to all the 
charms of converſation, her diſtraction and her 
indolence had always kept her, as tis natural to 
think, from having any ſhare therein; but her 

misfortunes 
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misfortunes had produced a reſolution in her, 
no leſs wonderful than ſudden; and her very 
nature was reformed. She could at preſent 
even reflect, and ſhe experienced an unſpeak- 
able enjoyment in diſcourſing with her mother. 
Add to this, that wiſhing to indemnity her for 
the grief her indolence had hitherto occaſioned, 
ſhe was now determined to ſit down to ſtudy ; 
which ſhe did with ſo much ardour, that at firſt 
it wearied her; but quickly after, ceaſed to do 
ſo. Reading, muſic, and deſigning filled up 
all her leiſure moments. As ſhe gave her mind 
up to them, ſtudy, far from being irkſome, was 
delightful to her; and fo great was her im- 
provement, that ſhe made up, in the end, for 
all the time ſhe had, before her illneſs, thrown 
away, as ſomething of no value. 

As two people may live well in Wales for 
eightſcore pounds a year, our ſtranger and her 
daughter, when once ſettled in their houſe, did 
not perceive the diminution of their fortune. 
From their windows, they could fee the Briſ- 
tol channel in the front of their abode, and at 
the back, a wide extended country, which was 
to the full as entertaining as the Thames at 
Hampton Court, and the pavilions. As for 
Doris in particular, ſhe was no longer pretty ; 
but gave much more pleaſure now, than when 
her uniform complexion was admired by every 
one that ſaw her. She had no ways loſt her 
ſhape; and had acquired therewith that car- 
riage and deportment, void of which, the 
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female ſhape has no attraction, She was now 
no longer dreſſed expenſively, but taſtefully. 
'The company that came at times to ſee ber mo- 
ther, did not look upon her with aſtomiſhment z 
but univerſally, the more they ſaw, the more 
they praiſed her figure. There was, now, ex- 
preſſion in her countenance: in ſhort, ſhe was 
not now that beauty, which, as ſometimes is 
the caſe, ſtrikes all beholders ; but much bet- 
ter, ſhe poſſeſſed that certain ſomething which 
attracts them. It was now two years, tnce, 
with her mother, ſhe had lived at Swanſea ; 
and by this time ſhe was twenty years of age. 
One evening during their accuſtomed walk, 
a young man paſſed them, dreſſed in black; 
whoſe carriage plainly indicated his uneaſineſs. 
He looked up at them, as he paſſed; on which, 
the mother recollected that Horatio who had 
once conceived a thought of Doris. After what 
muſt be ſuppoſed the cuſtomary compliments 
on ſuch an unexpected interview, Horatio told 
her he had ſuffered an afflicting loſs, fince they 
were laſt together, in the death of his reſpecta- 
ble and valued father; adding, that in conſe- 
quence thereof, the capital becoming odious to 
him, he had formed a reſolution to ſet out upon 
his travels, That he meant to ſtay in Wales 
about two months, and afterwards ſhould croſs 
to Ireland, whence he meant to ſail to Italy. 
While he was ſpeaking thus, the lady ſeeing 
night come on, was going homeward, whither 
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young Horatio begged permiſſion to attend her, 
and had offered her his arm. Horatio at this 
inſtant recollecting Doris, paid her his reſpects, 
but could not ſee her face, 

The lady quickly was come home. She 
knocked, Her ſervant opened; and Horatio 
could not poſſibly ſuppreſs his wonder at ap- 
pearances; inquiring if the houſe ſhe thus 
knocked at, was hers, as he remembered what a 
fortune ſhe was ſaid to have enjoyed in Lon- 
don ? To this queſtion, her reply need not be 
mentioned. They were entered by this time; 
and in a little parlour elegantly furniſhed, and 
adorned with pictures. Is not this, inquired 
the lady, mn to Horatio while ſhe ſpoke, a 
neat apartment? Every thing you ſee about 
you, is the work of Doris. All theſe drawings 
in particular. Horatio hearing this, could not 
refrain from ſhowing a ſurpriſe, that looked like 
incredulity; and turning round, gazed ſtedfaſt- 
ly at Doris. Tis unneceſſary in this place to men- 


tion his ſurpriſe, at ſeeing her ſo changed. He 


thought he dreamt, when he remembered that 
this charming figure was that Doris he had 
wiſhed to marry, till on greater intimacy with 
her, he diſcovered how exceptionable he had 
found her. 

The remainder of the ſtory 1s as follows : 
that Horatio, charmed with Doris, aſked her 
hand in marriage. You deſerve her, faid the 
lady: you refuſed her in the ſeaſon of her 
25 912 beauty 
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beauty and good fortune, and admire her now, 
when ſhe has loſt them. Such a partiality may 
ſafely be relied on. Yet, that haſty reſolutions 
may be ſhunned on this occaſion, I entreat you 
to reflect a little on a buſineſs that will 
finally decide upon your happineſs, or miſery, 
as well as Doris's. Allow yourſelt fix months 
for theſe reflections; and go ſee the world, 
When thoſe fix months are paſled, if you re- 
main diſpoſed to take her, Doris ſhall be yaurs, 
when you return. Horatio, upon this, entreat- 
ed that his happineſs might not be thus pro- 
craſtinated, but the mother was determined, and 
this put the ſuitor under the neceſſity of ſetting 
out next day, Incapable of quitting England, 
where his treaſure was, he wandered near her N 
habitation, and ſo paſſed the period of his exile. 
When that period was conſumed, he haſted ; 
_—_ to Swanſea, and eſpouſed the charming 
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SCENE, à bed room. 


Mr. BELMONT (/eated on à bed, and looking 
at his child.) 


HAT afffiction for a father who has but 
one child, and fees him dying! For 
theſe eight years paſt I have been ſeparated 
from m wife, and am quite hopeleſs, from the 
cir r e of never having had another child! 
Oh, heavens! I had ſo much of this world's 
goods about me, and ſuch inclination in my 
heart to be a faithful huſband, and good fa- 
ther! Was it written in the book of fortune, 
that my wife ſhould force me, by her vicious 
courſe of life, to give her up; and that my 
only child ſhould thus be taken from me! 
What a burden life is, when the ties that were 
deſigned to mitigate the ſorrows of it, of them- 
ſelves become a ſource of ſorrow ! But, how 
SS fares 
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fares it with my little man? The doctors have 
all left him. May it not be poſſible, that na- 
ture, of whoſe operations, they, alas, know 
little, and for which they care but little, 
ſhould aſſiſt him, being now no longer teized 
with the inceſſant application of vain medicines. 
(He drazvs the curtain back a little.) Bobby, 
my dear child, how are you? Do you hear me? 
(He feels his hand.) He has ſtill a burning fe- 
ver on him. 

The CuiLp. Yes, papa, I do. I find my- 
ſelf ſo ill, that I fhall die: yes; I am ſure 1 
ſhall, unleſs you grant me ſuch a remedy as no 
one can but you. 

Mr. BELMONT. No one but me! Have I 
a remedy, dear Bobby, that will ſave you! Oh, 
my child, explain your meaning, and inform 
me what that remedy may be. My k love will 
grant you every thing you with for. — Speak, 
my poor, dear little fellow. 

The CulLp. It is now a long, long time, 
papa, I have concealed a ſorrow from you, 
which has brought me into this condition, and 
will be my death, unleſs you hear me, and do 
what I want. 

Mr. BELMO NT. Speak, Bobby, — my dear 
angel ſpeak ; you ſhall have any thing you aſk 
for.—Speak. 3, 

The ChIIp. I have a mother, and yet ne- 
ver knew her, I was much too young when 
you were hving with each other, to remember 
what ſort of a face ſhe had, For ſome time 

paſt, 
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paſt for many years, if I am right, you have 
en always ſaying ſhe was dead. I was be- 
times inſtructed to conſider lying as a very 
dreadful thing ; and, therefore, I believed you, 
when you told me ſhe was dead, However, 


about halt a dozen days before I firſt fell ill, 


young Johnſon told me that his father one day 
mentioned my mama was living ſtill, but ſepa- 
rated from you, for a reaſon which he could not 
tell me, 

Mr. BrrmonT. Well, dear Bobby? 

The CuirLv, Well, papa, the with I have 
of ſceing my mama, and knowing her, had 
ſuch a ſtrange effect upon me, as to make 
me ill. Sure, there is ſcarce a child fo young 
as I am, would I frequently be ſaying to 
myſelf, but has a mother to careſs and love 
him. I have ſeen as much at houſes where L 
go; while I, it Johnſon tells me truly, have a 
mother, and yet do not even know her. I was 
told it would be better not to ſay a word to you 
about it; and, indeed, I promited I would not; 
—which promiſe, added to the fear of angering 
you, have hitherto reſtrained me: bur, as ver 
likely I ſhall die, papa, and as you are o 3 
J ſhould be glad to know my poor, dear mother 
firſt. If I embrace her, and die after in your 
arms and hers, I ſhall be, then, content. 


Mr. BELMON T. Alas, my poor, dear boy, 


you touch my heart : why did you not fay all 
this much fooner ? "Tis, however, better late 
than never, I will, therefore, ſend, and fetch 
your 
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your mother : be of comfort, if you can; in 
leſs than fix hours? time, I promiſe you ſhall 
ſee her. (He rings; a ſervant enters.) Let me 
have the ſtandiſh, and ſome paper. 

The SERVANT, Yes, ſir. (Goes out.) 

Mr. BrluoNr. TI will write a letter to her, 
mentioning your wih and ſituation ; and I 
make no doubt 

The Curirr, She is not, then, confined. I 
was informed, (indeed, papa, I was fo)—you 
bad?put mama into a madhouſe. 

Mr. BEIMOo NT. Never, my dear child, 


boards, Unfortunately, ſhe had taken to the 
vice of drinking: ſhe diſgraced me with my 
friends; and, therefore, I was under the ne- 
ceſſity of parting with her. But, for putting 
her into a madhouſe ; that was never in my 
thoughts. She is exceedingly well ſituated ; 
and fo far from being anyways confined, may 
come to London when ſhe pleaſes, 

The CHILD. And ſhe has not wiſhed to ſee 
me once? She never loved me, then. 

Mr. BELMoxv r. Yes, yes, dear Bobby; I 
muſt do her juſtice in that point. She has done 
every thing ſhe could to ſee you; but I would 
not gratify her. I had taken care, betimes, to 
give you a becoming education, and was much 
afraid her bad example might deſtroy my work. 

The Cn1LD. But, it, in ſeeing her, ſhe 
ſhould reſtore me to new life, as I expect - 

will, 


She is, at preſent, in the country, where ſne 
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will, you muſt, in that caſe, promiſe me, my 
dear papa, you will forgive her, and heneetor- 
ward live together like good friends. 

Mr. BELMON T. Yes, yes; I promiſe yon, 
dear littie man, I will. (To the ſervant who 
brings in the flandiſh) Good. Put it down here 
by me. (The ſervant kaves the reom, and Mr. 
Belmont inſtantly begins to write his letter.) 

The CHILD. Are you writing, dear papa? 

Mr. BeLMonT, Yes,—There;; I've done. 
There was not wanting much: and I will read 
you what is written. (Hs reads.) Madam, 

obby is, I verily believe it, at death's door; 
but wiſhes you would come and fee him. No- 
thing in the world, he ſays, like that would do 
him good. So, come, and do not loſe an in- 
ſtant,” 5 

The Curirp. Oh, how glad I am, papa! 
Your letter has already made me better. 

Mr. BELMONT. I have nothing, now, to 
write but the direction: (he eite) there it is. 
And now to ſend it. (He rings again; the /er- 
mant hears him, aud enters.) Let a horſe be 
faddled, and this letter ſent to Barnet, as di- 
rected, 

The Servant. Yes, fir; it ſhall go im- 
mediately. But I had quite forgot to mention 
that a lady from the country, as ſhe ſays, is 
now below, and aſks to ſpeak with you. 

Mr. BELMonT. A lady, do you fay? 
What lady? 

The SkRVANT. I dcfired to know her 

name, 
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name, but ſhe would not inform me what it was, 
However, here ſhe comes herſelf. 

Mr, BELMox r. Give me my letter back 
again. (The ſervant withdraws.) A lady! 
Surely, tis not ſhe. 

Mrs. BEeLMoN'T (half opening the door, and 


Speaking low.) I come in, fir, without the 


leaſt degree of ceremony. I was told, this 
morning, of poor Bobby's diſmal fituation, and 


imagined you would pardon me a ſtep that 


tenderneſs —— 

Mr. BermonT (in @ whiſper, likewiſe.) 
Ah, madam ! He is almoſt at the laſt extremity, 
and given up by all the doctors, 

1 rs. BELMoN T. Surely, you dont ſay ſo, 
Ir 

Mr. BermoxnT. Yes, I do: tis poſſible, 
indeed, that ſeeing you, may be ſome comtort 
to his heart; 1 who can tell, but that he 
may be much the better for it: ſince, juſt now, 
he told me how he wiſhed to ſee you; and 
defired you might be ſent for. I had written 
you, accordingly, a letter, begging you would 
come and ſce him; but the violent deſire he has 
of ſuch a meeting, ſhould you gratify it too 
precipitately, may be fatal to him in his preſent 
ſtate of weakneſs. Therefore, if you love 
him, madam, and have ſtill the leaſt regard re- 
maining in your heart for me, beware how you 
prevent yourſelf before him too precipitately. 

ay, at firſt, you are his mother's friend 

rs, BELMONT, With all my heart; the 
caution 
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caution you have recommended, 1s a very pro- 
per one: and I am too much intereſted in his 
life and welfare to neglect it. (She draws 
nigh the bed and puts afide the curtains) Poor, 
dear child { how weak and low he ſeems ! 

The Cuirp, Ah, madam! I believe I 
heard you talking to papa, juſt now, and ſay- 
ing ſomething of mama, Are you acquainted 
with her. 

Mrs. BELMoxNT. Yes, my little man, I am 
ſo. She is almoſt the beſt friend I have; and 
is afflicted at the news ſhe had this morning 
of your ſituation, 


The Cuirtp. Why, then, did ſhe not come 


with you? Oh, the reaſon is, ſhe durſt not 


ſhew herſelf. —I know. —I know that very well: 
but my papa has been uit writing her a letter, 
begging the would come and ſee me. Ah, dear 
madam ! ſince you ſay ſhe is your friend, I 
have a favour to requeſt, in caſe I ſhould ex- 
pire before ſhe can get hither : let her know I 
died for ſorrow, that I could not ſee her the 
firſt moment after they had told me ſhe was 
living. 
Mrs. BRLMO NT (eeping.) My poor child, 
J can aſſure you juſt as if I were your mother, 
that ſhe loves you greatly, and in leſs than 
twenty minutes will be here, that the may tell 
you ſo herſelf. Revive your ſpirits, therefore, 
with this hope, which you may perfectly rely 
on; no leſs fo than if your mother had not, 
during 
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during your whole life, loſt fight a moment of 
you, | 

The Cn1ry. You are weeping while you 
tell me this, If you that are the friend of my 
mama, and nothing farther, cannot keep from 
ſhedding. tears in ſuch abundance, what will 
ſhe do? Nuit ſhe only come and fee me die? 
—But, when the meſlenger arrives, ſhould ſhe 
not be at home.—Oh, heavens ! 

Mrs, BELNMHON T («weeping till, and claſping 
him.) Yes, yes, my deareſt child; the mei- 
ſenger has been already with her, and by great 
good fortune, ſhe was then at home. Yes, 
then, my dear, as ſhe is a0, fince ſhe is here 
and talking to you, 

The Cuno. What, are you, then, my 
mama? Are you, indeed, ſo? —Kiſs us both, 
papa,—Ah, I dont know what I am doing now 
tor joy. — And I can feel within me I am grow- 
ing better, to enjoy the pleaſure, —You are my 
mama, then! (He takes hold of her) I take 


hold of you.—Ah, dear mama! how happy I 


fhall now be, if I do but live to love you! 
I all hve! J am already much, much bet- 
ter, — I have then, like other children, a 
mama ? 

Mrs. Bz1moxT. Yes, yes, you have; but 
one that loved you, without knowing how much 
love you had tor her. Judge now, then, fince 
ſhe knows you have a feeling boſom with reſpect 
to her, how dear ſhe will conſider you in tu- 
ture. 


The 
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The Curio. Ah, my dear mama, you 
bring me back to life; but do not leave me; do 
not leave papa; unleſs you wiſh to kill me 
once again with ſorrow, 

Mr. Brrmoxnt. Madam, this inducement 
to be reunited, and live henceforth as good 
triends, is in itſelf ſo cogent, that we muſt for- 
get the cauſes that firit ſeparated us. Let, 
then, the preſervation of our dear child's life, 
encourage us to look on every thing that hi- 
therto has paſſed between us, juſt as if it never 
had exiſted, | 

Mrs. BermonT, Ah, deat fir, what plea- 
ſure does not your ſpontaneous offer give me! 


I have often uſed you very ill, and hurt your 


generous nature by my perſeverance in a vice, 
that finks us into brutes! I own thus much, 
that I may give you room to hope I never 
will offend you more. I am incapable of 
ſuch a conduct now; for, through the inte- 
reſting fituation of our Bobby, nature has il- 
luminated my whole ſoul, and I am now con- 
vinced, that all the pleaſures of this world 
are not equivalent to the diſcharge of one ma- 
ternal duty. No, my dear, dear child, it is 
to you, I will in future owe my happineſs, 
What pleaſure do you not occaſion me, if 
now beholding you, in ſoine ſort, for the firſt 
time in my life, I give you breath a ſecond 
time. I had ſo little of the mother, I muſt 
ſay; about me, that fot five long years and 
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upwards, I could give you up; but, you, in 
ſpite of my neglect, wiſhed ardently to fee 
vour mother. "By your infant conduct you 
have ſhown me, nature muſt at laſt prevail, 
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THE 


VICIOUS I1N-V-ALLTD; 


I. 


SCENE, an apartment in the houſe of . 
cus, avith a door that opens to bis bed 
700. 


AGATHON, and ANGELICAs 


ANGELICA, 


No, uncle; I can bear no longer his be- 
haviour. You muit, abſolutely, take me 
Hence this very day, and place me in ſome 


other family; or, it 1 think it better, ſend 


me back to ſchool. I care not where I go, it 
I may leave a houſe in which, not only I can 
never have a moment's happineſs, but am un- 
eaſy all day long. 8 
9 K 3 Ac Ar nor. 
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AGArhoxN. Come, dear Angelica, a little 
patience; for, my brother, who, I need not 
tell you, is your uncle juſt as well as I am, 
and your guardian, likewiſe, being ſo much 
older than myſelf, has had you to his houſe 
from ſchool, where you complained, if you re- 
member, of the treatment ſhowp you, for no 
other end than to eſtabliſh you in marriage. 
Upon which account 
ANGELICA. Eſtabliſh me in marriage! It 
might ſeem, upon the other hand, he had 
no other view in ſending for me hither, than 
to kill me with unkindneſs. Did you only 
know, dear uncle, how intolerably croſs and 
quarrelſome he has, on all pccafions, ſhown 
himſelf, for theſe fix months and upwards, 
that his illneſs now has laſted! 
AsaArhox. Dear Angelica, you muft for- 
give a little, in conſideration of the pains, in- 
firmities, and weaknefles of age. His gout, 
beſides, has for this long time paſt, fo grie- 
vouſly tormented him, that tis not wonderful 
he ſhould, at intervals, be out of temper, and 
have loſt all patien ee. 
 AnGELica. You conſider him with too 
much brotherly affection; for, ſince firſt he 
left off drinking wine, to take the waters re- 
commended him by Mr. Bolus, I am ſure he 
ſuffers leſs, but has not, upon that account, 
relaxed in point of violence. Upon the other 
hand, he has more time and ſtrength of lungs 
to plague us. He will be much ſooner * 
a | 0 
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of all his aches and illneſſes, than we ſhall find 
his temper altered for the better. 

AGCATH ON. Hear me, niece, You know, that 
in two years, or leſs, if I remember rightly, you 
will be of age; and not that only, but that batche- 
lors, as hoth my brother and myſelt are, you will 
be our heireſs. Your poor father did not leave 
you any great affair, and I have leſs than he to 

ive you: but, my brother is immenſely rich. 
know he is, though he affects to hide it: 
but, whoever thinks what means he has pur- 
ſued in the improvement of his money, cannot 
be deceived by his pretending poverty. Stay 
with him thoſe two years that are to paſs be- 
fore you come of age, He is infirm, It, in 
that interval of time, God ſhould diſpoſe of his 
exiſtence, you would be upon the ſpot, your 
preſence would ſpeak for you greatly, notwith- 
nanding every thing he ſays; for, death re- 
forms our notions wonderfully; and there 
would not, in that caſe, be halt the cauſe to 
fear he ſhould diſpoſe of what he has, in fa- 
vour of another. Now-a-days, there are fo 
many on the watch to ſnap up what old batche- 
lors muſt leave behind them! — But, at preſent, 
that I recollect the matter, let me aſk, if he ſtill 
goes to that Miſs Milward. 

ANGELICA. Yes; no earlier than laſt night 
he dragged himſelf upon a viſit to her: but, 
thank heaven! ſhe comes no longer here, I 
fancy they have quarrelled with each other. 
Acarhox. For your fake, I wiſh it 1 
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but true, ſince the* acquaintance he has en- 
tered into with that creature, is what cauſes 
me the moſt uneatineſs, in all his conduct. 
That inſinuating woman, ſhould ſhe once get 
any foating here, would have it in her power 
to hurt you much. Redouble, therefore, your 
attention to preſerve your uncle's good opinion. 
Your well-being 1s dependant on your conduct 
in this article, my child, 

ANGELICA, Dear uncle, your advice may 
be extremely proper for the generality of diſ- 
poſitions in the world: but, I can never do, 
trom intereſted motives, what affection will not 
prompt me to, in this reſpect, My uncle Hir- 
cus loves no individual but himſelf; and all my 
ſtudy will not influence him in my favour, 
more than if I were a hundred miles, or up- 
ward, diſtant, —No, you may be ſure of that? 

AGATHON. Well, well, we have, however, 
one reſource; and, very poffibly, I may come 
round him ſa, that he will be induced to let 
you marry Mr. Candid. Mr. Candid 1s a 2 
tleman of worth, that I have intimately been 
acquainted with fince firſt he came into the 
world: he has an eaſy fortune, and poſletles 
every quality to make a woman happy. 

ANGELICA. So I think, dear uncle, juſt 
as you do: and provided I may be permitted to 
diſcloſe my thoughts on the occaſion, I ac- 
knowledge I deſire the match: but, how do 
you deſign to bring my uncle Hircus over to 
allow ot ſuch a marriage, when you know, 

yourlelt, 
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yourſelf, he would not liſten in the leaſt to 
your propoſal for it, or agree to be acquainted 
any how with Mr. Candid, or even fee him? 
No, no, uncle; he dont with to have me mar- 
ried : but intends I ſhould be locked up here, 
to wait upon him; ſo that he may quarrel 
with me at his leiſure. As the frog ſaid in the 
fable: this 1s ſport to him, but it is death to 
me. 

Ad Ar RHONV. Once more, dear niece, a little 
patience: the device which Mr. Candid has 
employed that he may have the opportunity of 
ſeeing you, goes on extremely well : diſguiſed 
like a 1 and aſſuming to himſelf the 
name of Bolus, you need not be told he has 
bewitched your uncle's mind: he has been for- 
tunate enough to mitigate his gout, by making 
him drink every day, a gallon of pure water, 
which he recommends as what he has prepared 
himſelf, and a diſcovery of the greateit conſe- 
quence in medicine. 

ANGELICA, But, to what will all this 
lead? 

Acatuon, To what? To get you Mr. 
Candid for a huſband, and with Hircus's con- 
ſent, He has the rage of marrying you to a 
phyſician : he deſigned you that old doctor he 
has happily ſent packing; he may, therefore, 
very likely form a reſolution of beſtowing 
Candid on you, whom he fancies a phy fician, 
and with whole abilities he is ſo vaſtly pleaſed. 
| ANGELICA, 
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ti 
ANGELICA, Tis true that but, on ſe- * 
cond thoughts, not likely; tor, if once my 0 
uncle ſhould perceive this marriage pleaſes g 
me, — that circumſtance alone will be ſufficient 
to determine him not to conſent thereto. r 
AGATHON. And, therefore, his conſent is fi 
what we mult obtain by ſome device or other: rc 
there can be no other way. Let Mr, Candid It 
manage the whole matter: he is maſter of a ir 
ready wit; love animates him; and the friend- Ct 
ſhip I profets in his behalf, together with the h 
love he has for you, will aid his ſcheme, Let us ie 
alone, I pleaſe myſelf with thinking that ere * 
long, and very poſſibly before the day be over, C 
—yes, before the day be over, —we {hall ſettle Q 
this ſame marriage, notwithitanding any thing P 
your uncle may attempt to counteract it.— tl 
Counteract it? I am really in hope, as I have b 
ſaid already, we ſhall get his full conſent. tc 
ANGELICA. Well, be it fo, dear uncle. I, 15 
for my part, will have patience: but, remem- a 
ber, I have no one expectation of ſucceſs. Y 
My uncle Hircus is fo cunning, no one will, * 
without much difficulty, take him in: and not 10 
that only, but ſo ill-conditioned likewiſe, that tl 
it grieves his nature to ſee any perſon happy. b 
Judge, then, if tis likely ſuch a one will be at ti 
the expence of taking any ſtep to make me fo ? P 
As Ar HON. You arca fimplcton, and have * 


no knowledge of the world, or what is daily 
going forward in it. Others, much more cun- 
ning than your uncle, have been caught; and, 
there 
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there are none ſo ill-conditioned, but that ſome- 
times they do good to other folks againſt their 
will. Beſides, your uncle loves himſelf, and 
our pretended doctor has got down his 
cout a little. For this purpoſe, he has made 
his patient drink clear water only, having dig- 
nified it with a pompous name. Your uncle 
finds himſelf much better, and- attributes his 
recovery to the water, which, indeed, has done 
it, being ſuch a ſalutary ſubſtitute for thoſe 
inflaming liquors he was uſed to ſwallow fo in- 
ceil. ntly. His gratitude will, therefore, put 
him on rewarding Dr. Bolus, as he calls him- 


ſeif, and you may eaſily be made the object, 


with a little management on Caudid's part. 
Once more, let him alone. We have, in ſome 
degree, arranged the plan together, and the 
part you hare to act is very trifling; nothing 
more than this, Angelica. You know my 
brother is inceſſantly complaining to the Doc- 
tor of your conduct; we muſt manage matters 
ſo as to be preſent when he makes his viſit; 
and, in bait an hour, or leſs, he will be here. 
Your uncle will complain, as uſual, or pro 
vided he ſhould not bethink himſelf ot doing 
fo, you mult remind him, and when once you 
think he has complained {ut! Hclently of your 
behaviour, tell him ris 1mpotlible you ſhould be 
ſilent, while he keeps in the intention of com- 
elling you to marry a phylician. That will 

*4 the Doctor's cue ; and he will do the reſt. 
You mult not {ecin, however, on your part, defi- 
rous$ 
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rous of a huſband, and much leſs, of Mr. 
Candid ; but, behave to him with great indif- 
ference; any how, indeed, except with dif- 
reſpect : that would create ſuſpicion. This 
was what your lover bade me tell you. 

AxGELICA, Well, dear uncle, I will fol- 
low your advice ; but, after all, I fear my pa- 
tience, and this ſcheme of Candid's, will be 
truitleſs. 

AG ATHON. And, for my part, 1 have rea- 
ſon to believe we ſhall ſucceed. 

Hizcus (entering, in a night gown, and 
ſupported un the left by Gertrude, with a crutch 
tn the other hand.) Hey! Softly! Softly! 
you old beaſt! what do you mean, by dragging 
me at ſuch a rate? 

GERTRUDE. Lard, fir, I drag you? when 
yau lean upon my ſhoulder. 

Hyrcus. Aye; no doubt but you are in 
the right: for you are always fo; {he fits} — 
What, you here, brother? (Zo Agathor.) 
 AGaTHoN, Yes; and how are you to- 

ay? 

8 Oh, charmingly; vou need not 


think of dancing at my grave this bout. 1 


{hall not die, I hope, and let vou have the fin- 
genng of my money yet: ſo ſet your heart at 
reſt. 

Agcatuon. Why do you ſpeak thus to me? 
Can you think I am ſo ſordid as to with your 
death, or entertain a thovght of fingering, as 
you fay, the money you may have to leave ? 

Hiscts. 
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Hipeus, Yes, do I, Intereſt is every 
thing with men: tis like a weed that needs no 
ſetting, It grows fait enough without. So, 
you have been converſing with Angelica: have 
you had time ſuffictent to ſay all the harm you 
could imagine of me ? 

AcArnhox. All the harm | Do you ſup- 
pole, then, vou deſerve we ſhould ? 

Hizcvs. Oh, no; but, when a brother 
and a prating niece get both together, they are 
ſure to make enough, if they dont find it rea- 
dy to their hands. (To Gertrude) Well, 
Nlalthorſe! Why not take your ugly face 
away, or will you make the bed at midnight ? 

GERTRUDE, Philip 1s not yet returned 
from the apothecary's. 

Hincvs, Well then, Carrion, you muy 
make it by yourſelf, You want a ſervant at 
your heels to wait upon you, I ſuppoſe ? 

GERTRUDE. Who, I? Oh no, fir. I am 
glad I have to make it. (Going. 

Higzevs. Was there ever ſuch a creature ! 
She minds nothing in the world but ſtuſſing.— 
Stay a little, beaſt. (Gertrude comes bac 
Betore you go, give me a tumbler of the Doc- 
tor's water. 

GERTRUDE, Could I be a witch to know 
vou wanted any, when but yeſterday you bade 
me never help you of my own noe] 1 

Hizcus, To know! To know !—For your 
part, you know nothing. 

ANGELICA, Go and mind your buſineſs, Ger- 

| 9 L trude 
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trude. TI will help my uncle to it. (She takes 
the bottle out of Gertrude's hand. 

GERTRUDE, Do, and thank you, miſs, 
into the bargain. (She goes out.) 

Hixcus (To Angelica, who pouring out the 
waters. ſpills a little. ) Well, as uſual, n 
in every thing alike! Spill half. 

AxdELIcA. Tis no great loſs, however; 
and the Doctor will not charge you much for 
ſuch a medicine. 

Hix cus. Will not charge me much! 1 
fancy you would pay him no great deal for 
curing the old ſcoundrel of an "uncle : but 1 
will, "and he has done the buſineſs half already. 
Yes, yes, brother, it is really aſtoniſhing how 
much this water of the Doctor's has allayed 
my pain; and I would give him halt my for- 
tune to find out of what it is compoſed, I 

cannot, for my life, give any gueſs about the 

matter; for, the water taſtes, methinks, like 
other water; but, perhaps, I ſhall find means 
to get the ſecret from him, one day or an- 
other. 

AGATHON. Never mind the ſecret, brother: 
has not Dr. Bolus promiſed he will never ler 
you want for any quantity you would be glad 
to have. You need not fear on that head. 

Hizcvs. No, no, that I know as well as 
you do, brother: he muſt do ſo; has he not, 
pray, undertaken to recover me entirely; Let 
him keep his word, or elſe look to it. I would 
make a pretty penny of him, if he left me, as 

che v 
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they ſuy, half way. I would purſue him, for 
z rogue and yagabond at law; and get large 
, Eamages, 1 have his promiſe of a cure: let 
him beware of diſappointing me. 

ASATHON. Well, be it as you ſay; but, 
take my counſel; and to make his remedy more 
efficacious, be not on the fret ſo much; but 
harg more patience, You will be the better 


tor it: ud fo, too, will thoſe about you. 

HI . Keep your counſel to yourſelt, 
When: ve may bappen to be ill; ſince I. 
tor mv 4, cli you plainly J have no occaſion 
tor i: 

A What I mention, brothis. is 

ent; N 00d. 

od (6h Hod! my good is doing 
wh:i: i! + ttt come prowling here; 
for. vo 2 „i ever zou are ill, 1 ſhall not 
t. | int, or even ſending to 
Ie 10d, once more, dont come 


17 pon my conduct. 
bor your eaſe, I will comply 
 iecqu-it as far as you alone are in- 
but, you we my dear, good bro- 
| am uncle . juſt as well as you, to poor 
„ea; and have ſome right, as ſuch, to 
- ©; you will not make her lite ſo miſerable. 
iiincus. What, then, ſhe has been com- 
lining to you; has ſhe, that I treat her ill? 
1 25 tis all her fault, or yours, my dear, 
good brother, and not mine. 
ANGELICA, Mine, uncle? 


9 L 2 ATHONs 
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AgAruoxv. Mine? And how, pray? 

Hin cus. How? Why, Miss Angelica is 
always in the pouts; and, more particularly 
the has been ſo, ſince you mentioned matrimo- 
ny to the minx. She muſt not now hear any 
think to vex her ladythip, on pain of her dit- 
pleaſure. She would not conſent to marry my 
laſt Doctor: he took umbrage at it, and was {6 
offended that he would not cure me. I was, 
therefore, fain to ſend him packing. Pre- 
tending to be in pain) Oh, my gout! my gout! 

AGATHON {afide.} He touches on the pro- 
per ftring, himſelf. I ſhould rejoice, 1t Can- 
did were but here at preſent. 

Hiszcvs. But,—a little patience : ſhe would 
not have Doctor Gruel. I wont hear a ſylla- 
ble about your Candids, and can hardly find a 
huſband every day to give her. Let her wait, 
then: ſhe will be the more experienced. Mar- 
ry, ſhe 1s treated very cruelly ! She wants for 
nothing. She ſhall, therefore, if ſhe pleaſes, 
tarry where ſhe is, till ſhe is come of age, 
when ſhe may be as fooliſh as ſhe chuſes. 
but, till then J am her guardian, 

AGATHON. This is very proper, brother; 
but for heaven's ſake, give her your ideas in a 
milder manner. 

Hixcvs. Oh, your humble ſervant, Mr. 
Milaer manner! We have all our way of talk- 
ing; mine 1s to give things their name, and 
ſpeak to people ſo that they may underſtand 

me; 
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me; as you know I am no mealy mouthed 
one. 

ANGELICA {!o Acathon,) Well, dear uncle, 
was it not quite natural for me, to wiſh mylelt 
at ſchool * 

Hizcus. At ſchool! A pretty place, in- 
deed, for little mifiy! But, be ſatisfied ; you 
want a huſband : you ſhall have once; ſo, till 
then have patience. 

AGATHON. But, dear brother, in the choice 
of ſuch a huſband for her, why are you ſo bi- 
gotted to the idea of procuring her a doctor? 
You arc well acqu: ainted with the great averſion 
fe conceives to men of that profeſſion. 

Hircus. Yes; but then, too, I am well 
acquainted with another circumſtance, good 
brother Agathon of mine: that is, the ridicule 
of ſuch averſion. A phyſician is reſpectable 
and uſeful; and it coſts him very little to be 
well eſtabliſhed in his bufineſs, when he gets a 
deal of money. In a word, tis for her good 
I chuſe her a phyſician : and that good I will 
conſult, however the may thwart me. 

AcaTtroYN.. Rather fay you will conſult 

Four own, ſince you would have a doctor in 
your family, that his advice may coſt you no- 
ching; a and that ſuch a fordid motive ſways 
ou even to the ſacrifice of your own brother's 
hild, who cannot quit his grave, or he would 
iſit You at midnight, and reprove ſuch want of 
&elings 
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Hixcuys, Well, go on; or have you quite 
exhauſted your large ſtock of ſpite and folly ? 

AxGELICca. Uncle, I am not to learn Ls 
much reſpect I owe you, or what right you 
have to rule me as my guardian ; but, how- 
ever that be, I may ſurely hope you will not 
marry me to a phyſician, if I cannot love him. 

HiR cus. You may ſurely, hope, Miſs Im- 
pudence! Yes, der, with all my heart: hope 
what you like: but, unhope afterwards. But, 


was there ever ſuch a baggage! How ſhe talks, 


as if ſhe did not fear to put me out of temper, 
but would tumble me head-over-heels into my 
grave, at once! The abominable little Huſley ! 
This is every day her trade! I cant hold out 


- againſt all theſe vexations. 


AdATHOoNY Ade to Angelica. Fortu- 
nately here comes Dr. Bolus, as we wiſhed: 
now mind your hits, girl. 

CANDID /entering, dreſſed like a phyfician.} 
How is this? What ails you, my good far ? 


you ſeem quite agitated? Is this what you 


promiſed me, as you remember, yeſterday ? 

Higcus. Ah, doctor, pardon me: but, tis 
not any fault of mine. They thwart me, 
though they ſee I am fo ſick and weak; and all 
my patience is exhauſted, 

ANDID. I am ſorry for it, fir: but, if 
— patience is exhauſted, I repeat what I 
dave mentioned more than once already, that 
my remedies will fail of their effect, and you 


will find it ſo. 


9 


Hlg ces. 
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Hixcvs. You hear that, do vou not, Miſs 
Jeſabel; and ſee to what unhappy conſequences 
your behaviour will expoſe me? Have not I, 
then, every reaſon in the world to ſay you with 
to tumble me head-over-heels into my grave? 

AGcaTHon. No, brother. She has no ſuch 
wiſh ; but, your unhappy temper, and the rage 


you put yourſelf into, without one reaſon, 


might occaſion her to do fo, if ſhe had not 
1uch affection for you. 

Hix cus. Yes, ſo I ſay: ſuch affection ! 
She is in the right, as uſual: we ſhall have 
that proved, | 

CAN DID. Your patience for a moment, fir. 


. Tis you, young ** then, that vex your un- 


cle at this rate? In truth, I muſt inform 
you plainly, that as far as I can judge on the 
occaſion, you do wrong. You ought to look 
upon your uncle as a father: not to do fo, 
1s a want of filial duty always : and particularly 
in his preſent ſituation, tis a want of common 
ity. 

l AGATHON (afide to Angelica.) Now for 
your reply. 

ANGELICA. But, fir, why does my uncle 
vex me, likewiſe ? and, why fall into a paſſion 
with me, for no other reaſon, than becauſe I 
told him I would never marry a phyſician if I 
could not love him ? for my other uncle here 
can witneſs for me I ſaid nothing elſe. 

AGATHON., Tis true, this is the only fault 


Hikcus. 
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Hizcus. Well; and is not that enough; To 
anſwer me {o impuds "ntly ! to withit: and me in 
a matter the inolt ſerious for herſelf that can be 
agitated ; and to thwart my will when I am in 
the right! x 

CANDID. an 1deed, indeed young lady, you 
are iu the wr. ng; and J am torced to tell you 
fo. Lou h: ve, it ſeems, a mortal hatred to 
phyficians. And what harm way they have 
done you, to deſerve fo rooted an averlion? 
There may, doubtlets, be ſome one of that pro- 
fellion, who has all the merit you would wiſh 
to find in him that is to be your huſbind, 

ANGELICA. Very likely, nr. I honour 
the profeſſion: but repeat what I have ſaid al- 
ready, that I will not marry a phyſician if I 
cannot love him. 

Hixcus. There! You are, yourſelf, a 
witneſs to her impudence. Can any niece ad- 
dreſs her uncle as ſhe does, with juch effron— 
tery ? (To Angelica) Go up into your room, 
and dont provoke me farther, 

ANGELICA, IT obey, tince tis your order. 
(She goes out.) 

Hix cus. And you, brother, that encou- 
rage her, you would do better if you rather 
gave an eye to what is done at home, than thus 
come here to hearten up Angelica in her re- 
bellion. 

AGATHON., She 1s my relation, brother, 
you muſt know, as well as yours; and you * 

ec 
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let me have, at leaſt, the right of telling you 
the impropriety of your behaviour to her. 

CAN DID (to Agathon.) Tis your niece, 
perhaps that does not ſhow herſelt ſufficiently 
ſubmiſſive to her guardian's will: and, in reali- 
ty, from what J have juſt heard, I am inclined 
to think ſo, 

AcArHON. Oh, fir, you are a phyſician. 
She has told you ſhe has no great liking to phy- 
ſicians : you have, therefore, no inducement to 
eſteem her. Poor, dear child! I ſee you have a 
great deal yet to undergo; bat, Dr. Bolus, if 
you have but natural humanity, you will much 
rather take her part againit 3» brother, than 
condemn her. 

CAN DD, I, fir? All I ſhall preſume to do 
will only be upon the fide of juſtice. 

Ad AT Ho“. That is all I with for: fo, 
adieu. 

Ie cus. Oh, joy go with you! aye, and 
ſomething elſe I know df. ( After Agathon is gone 
ont) What a beaſt! But, hark; does he go up, 
or down? I could lay any wager he is going to 
Angelica; and they will lay their heads toge- 
ther, ſo that they may do me miſchief of ſome 
fort or other. A good notion! I will hobble 
to the landing place, and liſten. Let me have 
your hand, my dear, good doctor. 

CAN DID. What a man you are! Stay here. 

Hircvs. No, no. I have a reaſon, which 
I mean to tell you preſently. Oblige me tor 
this once. 
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CAN DID. It it muſt be ſo, I have no objec- 


tion to indulge you, ( He goes out leaning upon 
Candid.) 


A 
SCENE continues, 


Hirzcvs (leaning upon Candid, and return- 
ing from the landing place, 


Caxnmpin. 


I SUPPOSED you would be diſappointed : 
he 1s really gone out. Your niece and he, tis 
plain, are in a plot with one another to diſtreſs 
and vex you ; but, their conduct dwells too 
much upon your ſpirits ; and you let it hurt 
8 which is what I would not have you do. 

owever, tis but drinking half a dozen bottles 
more of my decoction, daily, till ſuch time as 
you have brought them to {ome kind of order. 

Hiscus. Oh, fir, I will do ſo, very readi- 
ly, much rather than loſe any of the benefit 
reſulting from your remedies, which are to me 
a treaſure, 

CAN DID. Truly, I would have you think ſo. 

Hirxcvs. Yes, dear Doctor; but, you muſt 
not be contented with adviſing me to ſuch a 
plan: you muſt aſſiſt me, likewiſe. 

CanDiID. 
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Cax DID. Iaſſiſt you? And, how, pray? 

Hixcus By aiding in a ſcheme, I have 
been ruminating on this fortnight, 

CAN DID. Let me know what I can do to 
ferve you : if 1 can but with propriety afi:{t 
vou, be aſſured I will: your health depends 
upon your ſtate of mind, and for the benefit of 
both, I promiſe I udo whatever I am able. 

Hrzcus, Happily for me, you are a batche- 
lor. My mice has a conſiderable fortune. 
Marry her, and have it all. And, out of my 
reſpect for you, as well as for a reaſon which 
J have, and which I mean to give the explana- 
tion of hereafter, I will give vou, likewiſe, 
every penny 1 myſelf may die poſſeſſed of. 

CAN DID. Is it poſſible? You offer me, in- 
deed, what I could never have expected : but, 
in marriage, money never tempted me; and, 
that averſion in the lady to phyficians, hinders 
me from being benefited by your genercus of- 
fers.—TI am ſorry for it. 

HiRcus. Ah, dear doctor, I am ſure ſhe 
will obey, on being forced into the meaſure ; 
and your merit will entirely conquer her aver- 
fton : but, however that be, 1 thall have, at 
leaſt, a deal of pleaſure in reflecting I have pu- 
nithed her rebellion to my will; aud, by*be- 
queathigg all I have to you, I thall avenge my- 
ſelf upan the beaſt my brother, who would 
otherwiſe have claimed it, as my heir. 

CAN DTD. Sir, Lam much more honeſt than 
vou think me, This donation of your pro- 
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perty, by which you would cut off your bro— 
ther, would be ſuch a bar to my connection 
with your family, if you were to inſiſt uporr 
it, as I could not poſſibly ſurmount. For, 
tome few family diſſentions that ſubſiſt between 
you, he is far from meriting ſuch treatment. 
Hircus. I am fo enraged againſt the beaſt, 
that if I could but find ſome more effectual 
means of vengeance, I would certainly em- 
ploy them : but, if this bequeſt of all my 
wealth would hurt your delicacy, I fhall very 
pothbly find out another way of gratitying my 
deſires, and only give you half, So, let me 
have no more of your objections, do-tor ; but 
accept of my propoſals, It will make my vixen 
niece quite mad; my brorher will be vexed to 
death; and I ſhall live a twelvemonth longer 
for the pleaſure of reflecting on it. : 
CAN bIp. But to marry Miſs Angelica 
againſt her will ! That hurts me, I confeſs. 
Hixcvs, Oh, doubt not, but the head- 
animal will ſoon become another thing, wher: 
ihe is once convinced I am reſolved: beſides, 
{he will be fo rejoiced to leave my houſe, that 
every other matter muſt be quite indifferent to 
her, She would have me take the trouble of 
providing her with ſuch a huſband as her ape's 
imagination thinks ſhe ſhould approve of. 
Should I have complied with her capriees, the 
would certainly have fancied me an aſs. 
Caxnpip, Come; fince your health depends 
thereon, x 
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thereon, and I have undertaken to recover you, 
I make no more objections. 

Hixcus (going to his book-caſe.) You re- 
joice me, Doctor! 

CAN DI (afide.) He is fairly caught this 
once. 

Hircvs (taking out à paper from his book- 
caſe, end delivering it to Candid,) Look, here 
is ready in the proper form, a marriage contract, 
which I got drawn out for my preceding Doctor; 
and to whom I thought to give my niece, and 
ſhould have done ſo too, but that he ſeemed 
neglectful of my health. Nothing could equal 
his fupineneſs: ſo I turned him off, It ſti- 
e as you will find, the ſame donation as 

mentioned to you, namely, halt the property 
I die poſlefled of. There is left a blank through - 
out for the Intended's name, which you may 
fill with yours. I leave the matter wholly to 
your care and management, I will not even 
overlook it. There is living here, hard by, a 
notary, I will this moment ſend to fetch my 
brother, have Angelica come down, the no- 
tary will inſtantly obey my ſummons ; we will 
ftign, and thus the buſineſs is diſpatched, 

Caxpip., With how much haſte you ſettle 
matters! Juſt as if you were aſſured, I could not 
pothbly deceive you. Am I known to you fſuf- 
ticiently, that I ſhould thus be truſted ? 

Hixcus. I fear nothing. My heart tells 
me you are no leſs worthy than you ſeem. Your 
_ falutary waters are recovering me. You fur- | 
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niſh me the means of puniſhing thoſe beaſts, my 
niece and brother, for their foul proceeding 
towards me, and in every point of view I am 
your debtor, Go this moment to the Notary's ; 
he lives three doors hence, when you have turned 
the corner. 

Canpin. You diſpatch this matter with a 
ſpeed ſo friendly, that 1ſhoutd but ill repay your 
kindneſs, by appearing on my part indittzrent to 
it} At the third door hence, you ſay ? 

\Hincvs; Yes, round the corner. 

CAN DID. I am gone, and will return im- 
mediately. (He goes out.) 

His cus. And now, for ſending to the beaſt 
my brother, (Rings,) Let me ſee if any body 
means to come. (Rings again.) What wretches ! 
Were I dying it would be the ſame, (He goes 
to the door and call;.) Beaſt! Beaſt! 

GIiRTEVUDE (entering.) What would you 
pleaſe to have, Sir? 

Hgercus. Pleaſe to have, Sir! That you 
would not let me ring a dozen times thus, when 
I want you. 

GERTRUDE. You rang only twice, fir; and 
the ſecond was fo quick upon the firſt, I had not 
time to leave my work a moment ſooner. 

Higcus. Hold your tongue, if you are 
able, everlaſting prater; and don't ſtun me 
with your larum. Is the boy come 1n ? 

GERTRUDE. Yes, fir. | 

| Hizcvs. Then ſend him to my brother's, 
Do you underſtand me, dreamer ? 
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GraTRUDE, Yes Sir; ſend him to your 
brother's, 

Higcus. Then don't anſwer. Send him 
to my brother's inſtantly, and let him ſay I 
want to ſpeak with him this moment here, upon 
a buſineſs of the greateſt moment. | 

GERTRUDE, Will you have a tumbler of 
your water ? 

Hizcus, Do what I have told you, and 
don't ſtay to alk ſuch queſtions. 

GrRTRU DE (going, and afide.) 
man! 

Hig cus (calling her back.) And hark ye; 
if, except the Doctor and my brother, any one 
ſhould knock, deny me. I muſt be alone. 

GERTRUDE {a/ive,) Pray heaven you were 
for ever ſo; that would be comfortable, I be- 
lieve, to all the houſe. | 

Hixcus. What are you muttering ? 

GERTRUDE, I, fir? Nothing, (Goes out.) 

Hizcus (hobbling about the room.) Ah! 
niece of mine, you will not marry a phyſician ! 
but you ſhall; and if the matter can be ma- 
nag*d ſo, to-morrow. And you likewiſe, my 
ſweet brother, you are always heartening her 
againſt me: but your malice ſhall be diſap- 


What a 


pointed, You ſhall ſee that inffantly, And for 


my money, I know how to manage that. Yes, 
ves; in ſuch a manner, that when every thing 
is ſettled, you will hardly find yourſelf a groat 
the better for it. Let me ſee then /in à brown 
fudy}—1 have promiſed half of what I have, 

o M 2 already 
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already to my niece's future huſband. I may 
keep the promiſe, it | pleaſe, or break it; but 
3 it, what then ſhall I do with the 
remaining Ralf? —A will, I fancy, will go near 
to ſatisfy my vengeance. Yes ; the pleaſure I 
ſhall have in making one, and cutting off my 
brother with a ſhilling, will, before hand, gra- 
tity me. I am now alone: let me employ the 
opportunity, and make my will. { He /zts doxvn 
at his book-caſe,) Yes, yes; I can diſpatch it 
ſoon. —Here then is to begin. (He æurites the 
uſual preface, and hums over the laſt words, } 
„ My body to the duſt,” I cannot well do 
otherwiſe ; but it 1s all a form. And now to 
the eſſential part; and let me ſpare for no ex- 
pence. {He reads while writing.) Imprimis 
then, I vill be buried ſumptuonſ/ly; plenty of 
mourning coaches, with a cavalcade; and let me 
not forget to have a vault, Yes, yes; a Vault 
aud monument; the vault of” courſe to be a new 
one in the abbey, but intended for myſelf alone. I 
with I were a Roman Catholic, and lived in 
France ; for then would I have maſs in every 
church for my repoſe. 

For this I give five hundred guineas. 

In the next place; Tcut off the beaſt my brother 
ew:th a ſhilling, and will have no lawyer put his 
29fe into my will, 

. Then thirdly, I bequeath ten thouſand pounds to 
build an hoſpital ; 1 money to be paid into the 


hands of ſuch as arechurchwardens of the pariſh 


But 


at the time of my dec enſe. 
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But I forger—in this the parſon will be very 
likely benefited ; he will have the fingering of 
my money, and may put a deal into his pockets; 
for in every pariſh buſineſs that has money in it, 
Mr. Parſon will be ſure to have a part. He 
would be pleaſed with me, if I ſhould let him 
have to do with all my money; but I am not 
pleaſed with him : he wiſhed to pry into the 
nature of my intimacy with Miſs Milward, and 
expoſe it tomy neighbours. So my good friend 
pudding-ſleeves, no hoſpital. Let me then re- 
collect the poor. That will be ſooneſt done. 
The poor! No, no; I owe them nothing, ſince 
on their account 1t was, the pariſh went to law 
with me, for my encroachments on the com- 
mon, and becauſe I would not let the village 
beggars feed their cattle there for nothing. It is 
now full thirty years ago ſince that affair; but I 
was caſt, and happily remember it as well as if 
it had been yeſterday, Who then ſhall have 
my money ? I don't know an individual worthy 
of it. What a miſerable thought, that on a death 
bed, it is utterly impoſſible for any one to take 
into the other world his money with him! Well 
then, fince I cannot make a will without be- 
queathing ſome one or another what I have, 
the conſequence ſhall be, that I will have no 
will. (He tears the paper.) I. don't deſire to 
have that trouble in my life time; tis enough 


that I muſt part with what I am poſſeſſed of 


after my deceaſe. {Here Angelica fteals in and 
gets behind her uncle's chair. And yet, unleſs 
9M 3 I make 
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I make ſome diſpoſition of my property, by 


will, my brother unavoidably will have his ſhare 
of what I leave. What ſhall I do? What 
do !—Why, what a fool I am, to cudgel my 
poor brains at this rate, to find out a way of 
difinheriting my brother! I need only 
marry, Yes, yes, ſome young woman that 
may bring me half a dozen children. Milward, 
for example. What an excellent idea ! and the 
more ſo, as with children to claim after me— 
by diſappointing my dear brother of his expec- 
tation; my bequeſt to Dr. Bolus may be eaſily 
made void; for now I think the matter over, 
I Huſt cheat him too. This is the way to take 
them all in, not excepting my phyſician, who 
pretends to ſuch diſintereſtedneſs. If he were 
really diſintereſted, he would not be a phy- 
ſician. (He perceives Angelica.) 

ANGELICA, Yes, by all means uncle; you 


are in the right to do ſo, I have more than 


once already been ſo free as to adviſe you to it; 
but your inclinations are too delicate that you 
thould think of marrying ſuck a one as your 
Miſs Milward : at your age, the world would 
never pardon ſuch a folly. 3 
Hixcus. You have overheard me then, 
Miſs Minx? Vou muſt be very impudent to 
ſteal into the room in ſuch a manner, and get 
hold of every ſecret J was ſaying to myſelf. 
ANGELICA. I wiſhed not to get hold of any 
of your ſecrets. I came down to ſee what you 
might be in want of, hy 
Hixcvs, 
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Hizcvs. Mighty well! A good evaſion, 
truly! but of which, I am not, as you 
think, the dupe: however, fince you know 
What I intend to do, ſo much the better. I 
ſhall not, in that caſe, have the trouble of in- 
forming you; and fince Miſs Milward is not 
to your liking, that ſuggeſts one more induce- 
ment for us both to marry. | 

ANGELICA, No, no, uncle; you are much 
miſtaken. You will no more marry your Miſa 
Milward, than I ſhall a doctor. 

Hixcus. Yes; but I will marry her, I 
tell you; as I tell you likewiſe, you ſhall 
marry a phyſician, and the more to vex you, 
if I can, to-morrow. 

ANGELICA {afide.) May he keep that re- 
ſolution! that is all I wiſh for. 

Hixcus. He is gone to have your mar- 
riage contract properly drawn up; and I my- 
ſelf will ſend to have Miſs Milward here, that 
I may ſettle. mine. But, only think! what in- 
ſolence! to wiſh that I ſhould marry to your 
liking, when you will not do ſo to my tzke, © 
ANGELICA. And why, Pray' is your taſte 
ſo monſtrous, reſpecting both yourſelf and me. 

Higcus. Peace, Peace, I tell you, and 
obey ; or dread my rage, if yoa provoke me. 
7 He feels in his coat pockets; But, what means 
all this? I put my letter caſe laſt night, as I 
remember, into one or tother of my pockets; 
and tis gone, Why,—where can it be got to? 
Have you had it, miſs ? 


* 


ANGELICA 
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ANGELICA, I, uncle? do you think me 
capable | 
Hizxcus, Yes; you are capable of every 
thing, ſince you are everlaſtingly thus vexing 
me: but, in the interim, tis actually gone. 
Run, look about the houſe, go up ſtairs, down, 
and every where, till ſuch time as you find it; 
or, believe me, I will make the houſe too hot 
to hold you. | 
ANGELICA. Uncle— 
Hizcvs. Hold your prating. I am robbed. 
J have loſt every thing. Come this way, crea- 
ture, and look for it. (He hobbles out of the 
room in great agitation.) 
ANGELICA. I muſt help him to look for it, 
though I know not where it can be got to. 


— _ ** 


AT III. 
SCENE continues. 


Hix cus and AnctLIica fill continue loolin 
EY for the letter caſes | 


| Hi1xcus. 
EXPECT, at leaſt, to go before a magiſ- 
trate; you, Gertrude, and the boy. I have 
2 thief about the houſe, and how can I tell 
who it is? 
_ ANGELICA, Dear uncle, I will go, for my 
| Part, 
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part, where you pleaſe: but, recollect, for hea- 
ven's ſake. Vou were out laſt night. Are you 
quite ſure you brought it home? 

Hix cus. Stay; let me think — I am re- 
lieved !—Yes, yes; I recollect, I left it where 
I was laſt night. 

ANGELICA. I thought as much. 

Hizcvs. Oh, yes, you thought as much. You 
are for ever thinking ot ſome nonſenſc or another. 
(Ade) But, the truth is, I am juſt as if a 
mountain had been taken off me. {He rings, 
and Gertrude enters Quick, quick, Gertrude; 
run this moment to Miſs Milward's houſe; 
deſire her to come hither inſtantly, and let her 
bring the letter caſe I left laſt night upon her 
ſopha, in the drawing room. 

GERTRUDE. But, if ſhe ſhould not be at 
home? | 

Hizcvs. How, not at bome? She muſt, 
ſhe ſhall be, Go, and bring me back her an- 
ſwer. {Gertrude goes out) To forget my letter 
caſe!— This is the firſt time in my lite I ever 
did ſo. 

AxGEL1cA. I ſuppoſe, fir, you were ſhow- 
ing what was in it; and, perhaps —— 

 Hizxevs. Go, huſſy. I need not, I fancy, 
tell you every thing. Oh, how fatigued I am 
with all theſe multiplied vexations. How L 
long to rid myſelf of you, your uncle, and 
without diſtinction, the whole pack of you toge- 
ther, and be able to leave what I am pos 


f, 


+ 
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of, to an heir deſcending from me. A young 
wife, whoſe fortune I ſhall make, will nurſe 
me up in my old age; nor ſhall I have the 
mortitying fight of hungry kinsfolks plotting 
with each other to abridge my days. 

ANGELICA, Abridge them? Which amon 
your kinsfolks ſtudies to do ſo? Yourſelf; 
your reſtleis tcmper, is the only enemy you 
have. Por our parts, we ſnould love you, if 
you would but give us leave. 

Hizcvus. All ſtuff, and nonſenſe? you pre- 
tend as much, indeed! and, why ? becauſe you 
find I am determined to be married, 

ANGELICA. Once more, uncle, marry, in 
heaven's name, if ſuch a ſtep will give you 
pleaſure, Let your wite have all your fortune, 
And, get children too. I ſhall be charmed to 
ſee a little family about you, if that circum- 
ſtance will make vou happy. 

Hir cus {to Candid, enterirg with Agathon.) 

Well, dear auctor, is the buuneſs ſettled ? 
__ _Canpip. Yes, fir, here's the marriage ſet- 
tlement, as you defired to have the blanks filled 
up. 1 marry Miſs Angelica, with all her for- 
tune; this 1s ſpecified particularly : but, the 
gift of half your property, with which you 
mean to gratify me, is a ſeparate inſtrument, It 
would be beſt to have it ſo, as you will ſay 
yourtelt, I fancy. Read. 

HiRcus {taki,g the two papers, and looking 
only at the deed of gift.) Oh, brother, are you 
come? | | 


AGATHON. 
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Acatxon., At your requeſt, 

Hizxcvs. So much the better. Look you, 
here is Dr. Bolus“ marriage contract with An- 
gelica, which we muſt ſign. My reſolution is 
already taken: let us, therefore, have no ar- 
guing in the caſe: the matter is determined on, 
and I ſign firſt (he fzns.} Now, you muſt fign 
it, brother, 

AcATHON., Yes; but let me read it. 

Hixcus. Read it! and, why ſo? You 
would delay the buſineſs, would you, and ſtart 
obſtacles ? 

AcArHoN. At leaſt, then, let me have a 
glance at what I ſign. (He takes the ſettlement ) 
Your confidence in Dr. Bolus, he can have no 
reaſon to find fault with ; yet— 

Hixcus. Yet what, pray? You muſt ſign 
the paper. Have not I done ſo? 

AGATHON (/frgning the ſettlement.) What 
can my ſigning ſignify? Angelica will not con- 
ſent to do ſo, if ſhe follows my advice. 

CAN DID (to Angelica. Young lady, mat- 
ters are too far advanced that you ſhould now 
demur. I hope you will not pay your future 


huſband ſuch a ſorry compliment as that would 


ES a 
ANGELICA, Give me the paper, fir. {She 
figns) I ſign, becauſe I am compelled to do ſo; 
and, . becauſe I know my uncle is at preſent on 
the point of being married, I ſhall be obliged 
to on him, Notwithſtanding all the ſorrow 
ſuch a farewel unavoidaþly muſt coſt me, 5 
W 
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will not inſure me a continuance with him, ſo 
that I ruſt tix upon ſome meaſure to obtain a 
habitation, and afford him this laſt proof of 
my obedience and ſubmiſſion, | 

Hincus., Why, what quarter blows thg 
wind from now? Obedience and ſubmiſſion ! 
(To Candid) Did not I inform vou, doctor, 
the would hardly, at the pinch, preſume to diſ- 
obey me? 

CANDID. There it no one now, except 
myſelf, to ſign, Give me the paper. (He 
Hens. J}— There. 

Acaruon, And is it true then, brother, 
you intend to marry ? 

Hifcus. Why not, brother? I have 
formed that reſolution, and it will not, I be- 
licve, be many minutes, not a quarter of an 
hour at moft, before you are acquainted with 
particulars, I am reſolved to marry a young 
woman, and, to make you all as mad as pot- 
ible, will take care to have children. | 

CaNnDID. In that caſe, fir, it will be quite 
unneceſfary we thould put our names to the do- 
nation; for the nature of the property, you 
know, is ſuch, that were you to have but one 
child, that child would claim it. {To Angelica} 
Miſs Angelica, there ſhall be nothing null in 
the engagements we are making With each 
other, | 3 

Hixcus. Dr. Bolus, I may certainly have 
children; but, tis poſſible I may not; and tis 
poflible that, ſhould my wife be fruitful, they 

r 
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may die. Are you a doctor, and fo careleſs of 
your intereſts ? At all events, however, I will 
put my name to the donation, { Afide to Ayes 
bon I ſhall have the greater pleaſure, in that 
caſe, of ſetting it aſide in future. 

AcaTuon. Truly, a great pleaſure that! 

Canpip. No, fir; once more I tell you, 
J was never mercenary, and have now con- 
ſented to this match, as you wall find in future, 
for another reaſon than to aid your ſchemes of 
vengeance : for I love your niece ſincerely, I 
am maſter of her fortune by your own con- 
Tent, and for the reſt I care not. 

Hizcvs, Is it poſſible ? To judge by your 
difintereſtedneſs, I ſhould not think you a phy- 
ſician. 

CAN DID. No; nor am I: but a gentleman 
who have been long in love with your ineſti- 
mable niece. Your brother recommended me 
as one who would have married her, but you 
refuſed me without knowing or inquiring who L 
was. A thought then came into my head, 
that I would perſonate a doctor, and endeavour 
what I could to cure you; fo that I might get 
your niece by ſuch a ſtratagem. My wiſhes 
are accompliſhed, You are better, owing to 
my remedies, and I have juſt now got the ob- 
ject of my love. 

Hiscus. How! What! Are you that 
Candid with whoſe name my brother peſtered 
me fo often ? | | 
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CAN Did. Yes, fir, truly am I,—He is wel! 
— with my fortune, character, and fa- 
mily. 


Kis Ves, intimately; and am ſure, 
Angelica could not by any means have made a 
1 match. ü 

NGELICA», And J am ſure, I told you, | 
uncle, I would never marry a phyſician, that I 
could not loye. | 

Hizcvs., I am betrayed !—am, am— But, | 
I am going to be married, that I recollect ; 
and ſhould I have no children, do not dance, 
good folks, for joy on that account. You need | 
not take ſuch trouble; for, my wife, at leaſt, ' 
{hall have a plenty.-Though—Let me alone | 
for that, | : 

CanDiD. As many as you pleaſe. The | 
more you wiſh to vex us, the more friendſhip 
will we ſhow you. 

Hix cus. Friendſhip! Curſe your friend- 
fhip ! I will do without it; and not one of you 
ſhall ever ſet a foot again within my doors. 

CanDID. At leaſt, ſir, you will have the | 
kindneſs to be preſent at our wedding; or, I 
cannot anſwer for your cure, You know what 
benefit you have received, entirely from my 
Water. | 

Hizevs. Curſe your water, likewiſe ! muſt _ 
that cure me? Had I but the ſecret of its com- 
poſition, I might hate you all as heartily, as I 


KHought proper, 
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Canpip. By fo doing, you would never 
Know it. 

Hin cus (to Gertrude, coming in.) Well, 
will Milward come ? 

Grzataupe, Come, fir! Fegs ſhe is far 
enough by this time, if ſhe has but travelled all 
night long as faſt as ſhe ſet off. ; 

Hixcus. How, far enough? 

GERTRUDE, Miſs Milward left che town, 
laſt night, as they informed me, in a chaiſe and 
tour : and no one knows where ſhe 1s gone to. 

Hirxcvs. What! the wretch gone off! and 
with my letter caſe! there were two thouſand 
pounds, and upward in the pocket: all in pa- 
per, payable, —_— a very trifle, to the bearer. 

GERTRUDE, Lack-a-day: Yet, who can 
tell but ſhe has put it up among her papers 
by miſtake; and when ſhe finds it out, will 
ſend you back your money. 

Hizcus. I am cheated ! — robbed !—affaſ- 
ſinated! every hand holds up a dagger to my 
throat ! 

GERTRUDE, Poor gentleman! You know 

ou wiſhed Miſs Milward were wel married. 
She has, therefore, kept your letter caſe, and 
all the money in it, for her portion. That will 
get her a good match. 

Hizcvs (taking Gertrude by the ſhoulders.) 
Out, beaſt ! witch ! devil! 

AGATHON, What, and could you ſeriouſly 
reſolve to marry ſuch a one as Milward ? Is it 
poſhble! You may confider you are very 

9 N 2 lucky 
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lucky in her flight, though at the expence of ſo 
much money. 

Hizcvs, Lucky! Keep ſuch luck, as you 
are pleaſed to call it, for yourſelf, and leave me 
every one. From this time forward, I will 
never ſee an individual of you. I will ſhut 
myſelf up in my room from every body. 
Leave me. 

AcaTHoN., If we leave you, twill be only 
in the hope of hearing you have had ſome ſe- 
rious thoughts on this day's buſineſs. Would 
one fancy any one could poſſibly reſolve to be 
as miſerable as you are ! Oh, brother, ſummon 
up your reaſon, if you have but any left you. 

Hikxcus. What, I ſhall not, then, be maſter, 
and do what I will, at home? Get out, I tell 
you. I need time for thought to meditate upon 


dome revenge. 


AGATHON (to Angelica and Candid.) Come, 
we muſt hope, his tury will not laſt for ever, 
and return to ſee him at a calmer moment. 
Niece, come you with me, till this unhappy 
ftorm be over, and the preparations for your 
wedding made, 

CanpipD {to Hircus.) Before I go away, I 
would at leaſt enable you to cure yourſelf ; and 
therefore learn the ſecret of my water. The 
affair is in itſelf ſo fimple, that I cannot hope 
I ſhall regain your friendſhip when I tell it: 


but, at leaſt, that I may give you ſome ſmall 


proof of mine, when you are quite reftored, 
got me intreat you to continue it, 
4 Hizcvs, 
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Hincus, Well, tell me. I will hear you, 
though it ſhould be only to be ſatisfied you 
dont intend to put another trick upon me. 

CAN DID. No, fir, that I do not mean to 
do. Your medicine, then, is nothing but 
Thames water, which by way of ſubſtitute 
for all the wine you were accuſtomed to drink 
every day, and which I thought it proper to 
forbid you, has performed your cure. In ſpite 
of the ill- founded hatred you conceive againſt 
me, I am pleaſed to think you owe me ſuch a 
bleſſing. 

Hixcus. What, Thames water, only! 

CAN DID. Yes, fir, on my honour. 

H1rxcus. There was wanting nothing but 
to tell me that, reſpecting this pretended re- 
medy. I am a dupe in this, too! That I 
ſee, 

CAN DIp. A dupe? No, ſir, ſince it has 
done you good already, and will cure you. 

Hircvs., But, it ſhall not cure me. I had 
rather die of my diforder now, than owe you 
ſuch an obligation, So, be gone. Hence va- 
gabonds; or (puſhes them out, and falls into 
his elbow chair.) Every circumſtance com- 
bines to plague me. Notwithſtanding all the 
hate I bear my brother, I have done the thin 
he wanted me to do; and, W | 
deteſt my niece, have ſigned the paper, that 
will ſurely make her happy. One that in my 
mind I had determined ſhould avenge me on 
my niece and brother, is gone off with upwards 
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of two thouſand pounds of mine, in mo- 
ney, without reckoning the enormous ſums 
I have ſo long been laviſhing upon her ; and, 
to crown the whole, a . eures 
me with a remedy I thought unique, extraor- 
dinary, wonderful! but which, Ho tells me, 
after al „is nothing but Thames water. Death 
and tenterhooks! Am I ſufficiently unhappy, 
yet? They have all left me. Upon whom, 
then, ſhall I wreak my vengeance ? Oh, de- 

end upon it, I will hatch ſome ſcheme or 
other to bring back the beaſts ; though for na 
ether purpoſe than te plague them. 


